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NOTES 


We publish to-day an article on affairs in Africa, to 
The defeat of the 
Arabs on Thursday morning does not seem, in Dr. Felkin’s 


which Dr. Felkin appends his name. 


eyes, to point toa speedy conclusion of the Suakin inci- 
dent. In the face of his great knowledge of the country, 
and his experience of its inhabitants, we can only hope 
that he is taking too sombre a view of the situation. The 
most important part of the article is, of course, that in 
which Dr. Felkin gives utterance to a new theory as to 
Stanley's movements, and in which he expresses his con- 
p 


fidence that the Napoleon of explorers is still alive. If 


Dr. Felkin is right, now is the time for a relief expediticn 
to start, for the Masai have left the country, and the road 


is clear. 


GENERAL GRENFELL seems to have laid his plans and to 
The courage and 
will Mr. Gladstone 


resent the adjective ?—have earned his high praise, and 


have carried them out with great skill. 
dash displayed by the black troops 


show how the British officer can infuse his own high 


qualities into whatever troops are placed under him. If 


Gordon and Emin had only been supplied with a suffi- 
cient number of British officers, history might have been 
different, and the record of a certain statesman more free 
from ‘ indelible disgrace. 

Fottowinc on all the other exciting African news 
comes the statement that the Portuguese are about to 
make themselves troublesome again. — It is certainly, as 
Dr. Felkin says, time that this should cease. Portugal 
used to be glad to do Britain’s bidding in return for such 
protection and patronage as Britain might be pleased to 
give. Canning and Palmerston would both stand amazed 
if they could read Friday’s telegrams, which tell of the 
designed annexation by Portugal of land to which, if any 
European nation has a claim, that nation is Great Britain. 
Portugal has long been a thorn in the side of our mission 
aries and traders. We cannot be expected to stand it 
much longer. 

Lorp Sauispury, at Searborough, formulated three 
charges of misrepresentation against Mr. Gladstone, of so 
distinet and so conclusive a nature, that, were they made 
and substantiated against any ordinary member of society, 
his best friends would feel inclined, if not compelled, to 
but the 


cut him. Of course Mr. Gladstone will explain ; 


incident of the 1885 speech is too much a question of 


simple Yes or No for even Mr. Gladstone to extricate 
himself, without leaving some shreds of his reputation 


behind. 


Lorp Sauissury'’s words in Edinburgh as to legislation 
for Scotland were evidently no empty words, used simply 


because they were suitable to the occasion. The people 


of Scarborough are not much interested either in Scottish 


Local Government or in the Scottish Universities, yet 
these were the two Bills which the Prime Minister put 
in the forefront of his list of measures on the stocks. 
His programme is eminently a practical one. There is no 
great promise of heroic legislation; but Lord Salisbury 
sketched a bill-of-fare for the House of Commons which 
ought to keep that assembly busy for at least one session. 
Agriculture, Church Tithes, Lunacy, Employers’ Liability, 
Land Transfer: these are some of the more important 
subjects indicated for legislative treatment in the imme- 
diate future. Their passing into law will reflect credit on 
any Government, and will undoubtedly confer great bene- 
fits on the inhabitants of this country. 


Oxe of the most valuable passages in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at 
which he 


the luncheon at Scarborough was that in 
dealt with the Irish Land Question. The 
dual ownership which has been established in Ireland 
by Mr. Gladstone’s agrarian legislation has turned out 
as great a failure as the most despondent prophet 
could have foretold ; and to rescue the country from this 
mess is a task of no small difficulty. Lord Salisbury 
pointed to the remedy in language of great force and 
lucidity. It is this faculty of going to the root of the 
matter, and expounding the fundamental principles of the 
question at issue, that gives its characteristic excellence 
and value to the oratory of the Prime Minister. 


Lorp SaLissury impressed on the people of Yorkshire 
the importance of the Primrose League as the political 
organisation of the future. The result of his speech in 
the Lyceum Theatre has been that large numbers of those 
who in past years have hindered the work of the League, 
openly and in secret, are now petitioning for admission to 
its ranks. 


formation in Edinburgh, and several in the Lothians. 


Two new Habitations are already in course of 


from the National 
Liberal Club is one of the most important events that 


The secession of 130 Unionists 


It means, first, 
that Lord Hartington and his followers at length see that 


has recently occurred in home polities. 


it is impossible for them to continue to be associated in 
any way with the Separatist party, and that they now 
recognise the futility of expecting that in the future any- 
thing will occur to reunite them with the Gladstonian 
rump of the Liberal party; it also means, what is of 
importance to few, that the National Liberal Club will 
We understand that 
the Junior Constitutional Club is in a position to acquire 


have to make other arrangements. 


the building, which is one of the handsomest in London. 


Axoruer sign of the times is the long-delayed declara- 
tion of the Marquis of Lorne of his adhesion to the 


Unionist party. Like many heirs-apparent with strong- 


minded parents, Lord Lorne tried to strike out a line for 


himself, but facts have been too many for him, 
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Tue Morayshire Unionists have referred to the arbitra- 
ment of Lords Salisbury and Hartington the question 
whether Brodie of Brodie or Mr. M‘Iver is to be the candi- 
date for Mr. Anderson’s seat. It is to be hoped that their 
choice will fall upon the former. 
sense that Mr. M‘Iver is not ; he represents the majority 
of the Unionists in the constituency, and, on the whole, he 


He is a local man in a 


seems more likely to command that enthusiasm which 


leads to success. 


From time to time one hears with weary wonder old 
Indians telling of Sir George Campbell's reputation as an 
able and far-sighted administrator. And their stories may 
be true ; for apparently by the good people of Kirkealdy 
he is still regarded as a man worthy of honour and _ praise. 
All the same, on the principle that an old poacher makes 
the best keeper, it was singularly appropriate that he 
should have become the humble instrument limiting the 
output of Lord Provosts. There can now be no doubt as 
to his qualification for moving early next session * that the 
British Constitution requires amendment. 


Lorp Denman is remarkable chiefly from the tact that 
his speeches are never reported. — But he is also, perhaps, 
the most vigilant guardian of the British Constitution still 
extant. The Local Government (England and Wales) 
Electors Act, 1888, passed through the House of Lords 
with what Lord Denman considered unseemly and un- 
seasonable speed, and his Lordship promptiy introduced a 
Bi!l for its repeal. It is painful to observe that his motion 
for the Second Reading of this important measure was 
negatived unanimously and without remark. So long as 
Lord Denman lives, Sir G. Campbell will fail to be unique, 
but a healthy rivalry should stimulate each to fresh exer- 
tions. 


Ir is very evident that if Mr. Parnell’s action against 
The Times ever gets the length of a proof on the merits, 
a sorely-needed lesson of brevity and decorum will be 
taught to English judges and counsel concerned with the 
causes célébres of the future. The proof on the question 
of jurisdiction was an excellent example of the business- 
like way in which Scottish lawyers set about their work. 
Where necessary there was stiff debate, and firm handling 
of a witness. But nothing was done for effect by either 


side—all with the view of winning the case. 


Tue chief interest to most people lay in the appearance 
of the witnesses rather than in what they said. The 
austere Separatist must have rubbed his eyes when he 
saw Mr. Walter appear, not with forbidding visage and 
melodramatic scowl, but in the person of a mild-looking 
old gentleman, whose chief characteristic is apparently 
perfect confidence in the integrity and capacity of Mr. 


Soames. 


Anxotuer interesting speech was made the other day in 
Ireland by Mr. O'Brien. 


still retain any shreds of conscience, politically speaking, 


If any of the English Separatists 


Mr. O’Brien’s remarks must have been uncommonly un- 
pleasant for that faculty. There is good reason, however, 
for supposing that the proprietors of the boots which Mr. 
O’Brien now so assiduously blackens have, by long use, 
become quite reconciled to the process, and have no 
By-the-bye, Mr. 
O'Brien might give Mr. Dillon one or two useful hints 


qualms as to the nature of the polish. 


about political tours in the Colonies. 

Tue speeches of Nationalist M.P.’s—in  Ireland—are 
always good reading, not so much for their urbanity and 
eloquence, as for the candour which so often distinguishes 


them. Mr. Dillon’s speech at Waterford is interesting on 
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this account. In two years he expects that Ireland will 
have realised her most earnest hope—national indepen- 
It is satisfactory to know on the best authority 


what Mr. Dillon and his friends are driving at. 


dence. 


Ir is obvious, from the reports of the National League 
meetings, that the great object of its promoters is to over- 
ride’ the law of the Imperial Parliament. The Meelin 
branch requests linked organisations ‘to take cognisance 
of the parties who for paltry pay’ assist ‘the crawling 
minions of the Government’; and the Eyrecourt one 
‘severely censured a certain shopkeeper’ for like action. 
Others pass edicts against hunting, fix penalties for ‘ pay- 
ing for grazing cattle on an evicted farm, summon dealers 
who have dared to ‘supply emergency-men and land- 


grabbers with goods openly,’ and so on. 


The Parnellite case for separation must now be accepted 
by everybody, according to United Ireland, since it has 
been strengthened with a statement of facts by Professor 
Stuart, and a pamphlet by Mr. Stead. It happens, un- 
fortunately for this contention, that the present is not the 
first performance of these eminent artistes in this line. 
Professor Stuart's famous statement about Colonel Dopping 
has not been forgotten, and neither has Mr. Stead’s former 


pamphlet. 


Tur love of the Irish for the Scottish people, of which 
we hear so much from the Separatist party now-a-days, is 
beautifully illustrated in a leading article in United Ireland 
this week, 
(sic). residing in Westport, who measures broken stones 


Sneers are cast at ‘ Mr. Cowen, a Scotchman 


and inspects gullies, and at ‘another man named Peddy, 
whose principal qualification was that he, too, was a 
Scotchman’ (sic). It explains that ‘the brace of Seoteh- 
men’ (sic) proceeded ‘to muddle and botch’—their in- 
capacity being due, apparently, to their nationality. 


SoctroLocists will no doubt find the return of the suits 
instituted ‘since the date of the establishment of the 
Court for divorce and matrimonial causes’ full of interest. 
But it would be much more interesting to know why Mr. 
Gladstone asked for it, and what he means to do with it. 
It may be only for an article in the North American Review 
on the * Decay of Morals in England.’ More probably it is 
for a purpose within the region of practical polities. 
Though in his heart detesting the Divorce Act of 1857, 
he must know that no proposal for its repeal would be 
listened to, The chances are, accordingly, that support is 
to be sought for Irish Home Rule by a movement in favour 
of a much-needed reform in the marriage law of England. 


Ir is absurd that in England husband and wife should 
not be on exactly the same footing as regards divorce. 
And the absurdity is not lessened by the fact that this 
very equality is the basis of the law of Scotland, and has 
worked well tor centuries. In this and other depart- 
the law, women’s suffrage will work rapid 
It will be a pity if Mr. Glad- 
allowed to divert the stream into his own 


ments of 
changes when it comes. 
stone be 


channels. 


Tue Royalists of France are preparing for the approaci: 
ing general election in every possible way. Upwards of 


100,000 ladies have joined the League of the Rose, money 


is being collected at headquarters, and there is no lack of 


candidates in the constituencies. The Royalist press is 
more active and enterprising than it has been since 1870, 
and, no doubt, the Comte de Paris will publish several 


letters, and receive numerous deputations, to whom he 


will make speeches, Will anything come of it all? This is 
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a question that wise men will answer after, and not before, 
the elections. The unexpected happens more frequently 
in France than in any other country—in spite of all their 
logic. 


M. Cuattemer Lacour and M. Floquet seem respec- 
tively to have taken both their friends and foes by surprise 

-and each has plenty, especially of the latter. The 
Ex-Ambassador certainly made a brilliant and, indeed, 
an impassioned speech attacking the Republic, and in- 
directly, if not, indeed, directly, in praise of a re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy. M. Floquet, on the other hand, 
appears to have shirked a reply in a manner which‘certainly 
requires explanation. M. Floquet is not a great statesman, 
but he usually can find something to say for himself. — Is 
his cause really so bad that silence is his only refuge ? 


M. Cuattemet Lacour is not to have his speech 
printed at the nation’s expense after all. He can con- 
sole himself, however, by the knowledge of the fact 
that the speech will be printed and distributed broad- 
cast all over France, and also by the assurance of Le 
Mati that he has struck a blow at the heart of the 
Republic. The excitement caused by this one speech, 
made without warning by an elderly senator, is without 
parallel even in France. It was a bolt out of a clear sky. 
There seems to be little doubt that M. Challeme! Lacour 
has given utterance to the opinions of the great mass of 
the respectable inhabitants of France. If they arouse 
themselves in any way, France may still have a future 
before it. 


Last week we compared our students with those of 
Germany, to the advantage of the former. We now are 
able to give a lead to those of Italy. Not since the early 
days of this century have the military been called out to 
put down a town and gown row at any Scottish Univer- 
sity. In Rome, this week, troops cleared the University 
Buildings, and are now holding them against the students, 
This shows that there is a healthy public spirit in young 
Italy, as well as a considerable amount of pluck. Order 
will doubtless soon reign in Rome. 


THe most recent news from South Africa reads like a 
chapter from medieval Italian history. There was a plot 
to dethrone that great potentate the King of Swazieland, 
and place his brother on the throne. It was discovered. 
and revenge, swift and terrible, overtook the plotters. 
lhe Prime Minister—African kings must surely be very 
civilised when they have Prime Ministers—and six tribu- 
tary chiefs, with their wives, sons, and servants, were al! 
put to the assegai. 


Bombay cotton is superseding the products of Lanea- 
shire in the Celestial Empire, and the Japanese have also 
discovered that India is a cheaper cotton market to buy in 
than England. Dreadful reports have been published of th 
condition of the labourers in) Bombay cotton factories, 
what with killing hours and starvation wages ; but the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce do not find the cause 
of their failure to keep even with the Bombay manutaec 
turers in their respective wages bills, but in the tall in 
Kastern exchange. 


Tur ‘Inspector of Poor, whose letter appears in our 
correspondence column, and any who agree with him, 
should read the article on ‘The Increase of Lunacy in 
Scotland’ again, and consult the reports of the Board of 
Lunacy as well as those of the Board of Supervision. If 
they do this with care they will find no error in the article, 
either as regards the action of Parochial Boards or the 
reduced cost of maintaining pauper lunatics. 
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Our correspondent, who dubs himself ‘ A Non-Vitrified 
Antiquary,’ really supports what was said in the article on 
‘ Vitrified Forts,’ in spite of the loose talk about the ‘ sacri- 
ficial lame,’ and the ‘ crematory uses of the piled-up logs.’ 
He does not name any old structure in Scotland which can 
be properly called ‘ A Vitrified Fort.’ 


Tue news of Sir William Pearce’s death, though 
not unexpected, has been received with much regret, 
both in the House of Commons and on the Clyde. 
He was a man of singular ability, who, from a com- 
paratively humble position, rose to the head of the ship- 
building trade in the West of Scotland. This type of 
character—the combination of brains and pluck—has 
always been a popular one in this country, and, we trust, 
always will be. His death is undoubtedly a severe loss to 


the great branch of industry to which he devoted his life. 


One would have thought that when Glasgow tapped 
Loch Katrine it had secured a water-supply which was 
practically exhaustless. It has been found necessary, 
however, to raise the level of the loch, and to have a 
duplication of the works. The original undertaking cost 
about a million, and the operations now in progress will 
involve an equal expenditure. Sir James King had to 
give a word of warning on the subject at the last meeting 
of the Town Council. During the past year the daily 
consumption has risen two million gallons, and, as the 
limit of supply has almost been reached, he urged the 
public to avoid all possible waste. 


During the past few years the fish trade in Glasgow has 
increased by ‘leaps and bounds.’ The number of boxes 
and barrels which passed through the market in 1880 was 
185,000. Last year the total had grown to 275,000, and 
it still advances. The necessity for a larger market than 
the one which stands between the Stockwell and the 
Albert Bridges is generally admitted. It may safely be 
left to the ‘Town Council of that city to have such an ex- 
tension made as will adapt the place to the requirements 
of the trade for a long time to come. The civic authori- 
ties of the city have always acted on this principle, which 
is the most economic in the long-run. 


Ix the opinion of the cultured and intelligent Cockney, 
Holyrood House is part of that romantic ruin, Edinburgh 
Castle, which frowns down on the city from the embattle- 
mented summit of Arthur Seat. Once the scene of his- 
toric deeds, it is, since the Treaty of Union, used chiefly 
for the dissemination of correct ideas of time, by means of 
the daily roar of Mons Meg. It is thus not surprising to 
learn from the London press that James vi. cannot have 
been the son of Queen Mary, because some sixty years 
ago the skeleton of an infant was found in a wall near the 
Crown Room. A certain touching ballad may suggest an 
explanation to the simple Scot, but the Cockney journalist 
is probably better acquainted with the warblings of Mr. 


Frederick Leslie. 


Pie maxim superfiua non nocent, does not apply, un- 
fortunately, to supertluities of some kinds; and_ the 
renting by the Town Council of Edinburgh of Easter 
and Wester Craiglockhart Hills will injuriously affect the 
purses of the ratepayers to the tune of £1600 per annum. 
The providing of another public park south of the town, 
so soon after the purchase of the Braid Hills, looks very 
like a piece of wanton extravagance. Besides, it is sure to 
furnish an argument against doing anything for the north 
side of the town, which sorely needs something in the way 
ofa park. Why should Stockbridge wait ? 
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Tue doctors are still on the war-path—this time with 
lethal weapons—and the Morell Mackenzie incident has 
been fitly parodied in the Sequah row. The tactics of the 
Professors hardly suit the fiery energy of youth, but the 
spirit is the same, though the expression varies.‘ The 
most learned of the professions’ is rapidly becoming a 
public nuisance. Medical students—if, which is doubtful, 
any of the Waverley Market rowdies were students—shou!d 


be the last people in the world to discourage the efforts of 


Mr. Hartley. 
, * -* . 

man’s visit may, in the long-run, create an unprecedented 

‘boom ’ in the business of Edinburgh dentists and surgeons. 


It seems not improbable that that gentle- 


Dr. J. B. Russevt, the Glasgow medical ofticer of health, 
in his address as President of the local Philosophical 
Society, draws attention to the ‘ ticketed houses’ under 
police supervision in that city. The doctor some time ago 
showed that ‘the death-rate rises pari passu with the 
diminution in the size of the average house, and he now 
states that in dwellings of one and two rooms it is 27:74 
per thousand ; three and four, 19°45; and five and up- 
wards, 11°23. 
mostly ‘made-down’ buildings, startling mortality results 
It is evident that Glasgow requires the 


In the case of * ticketed houses, which are 


are obtained. 
summary power of dealing with unwholesome houses 
possessed by Edinburgh and other large cities; and it is 
clear, from the deputation by the authorities of the western 
to those of the eastern city, that they mean to have it. 


Tue forays of the wild Scots of Galloway into the 
neighbouring kingdom’ of England have long since ended, 
but the English seem not yet to have reached so high a 
level of civilisation as their fellow-subjects this side the 
Solway. Two, who added the hideous offence of Sabbath- 
breaking to the crime of intent to poach, were captured 
The English- 


men were armed with heavy double-barrelled duck-guns, 


last Sunday near the estuary of the Dee. 


while the two young keepers who pluckily discomfited 
them had, wisely, no heavier armoury than David when he 
went forth against the other Philistine. 
nockburn differs from its prototype in the fact that the 
English were supported by a sea force of one rowing-boat, 
which, however, promptly deserted them when the alarm 


This new Ban- 


was raised. 


Tue absence of the middleman is more usually desired 
than his presence, yet the want of merchants to buy for 
the markets is alleged to be the cause of the gloomy 
prospects of the winter fishing in Barra. On the high 
authority of Adam Smith, no order of men has so keen a 
scent for profitable empleyment of capital as the dealers, 
and it is pretty certain that the true cause of the fisher- 
folks’ straits lies deeper than the absence of the middle- 
man. 


Tuere seems nothing to be said against the Crofters 
Act Amendment Bill, which was introduced by Lord 
Lothian into the House of Lords on Thursday night. _ It 
proposes to permit the three Commissioners to sit in 
separate Courts, with assessors, so that they may over- 
take the large amount of work still before them with 
greater expedition. Whatever views may be held of the 
policy of the Crofters’ Act, there can be no doubt that 
the quicker the work is done, the better for every one con- 
cerned. The uncertainty which must prevail, pending 
the decision of the Commissioners on an application, is 
bad both for landlord and tenant. 


the sooner to pay rent and arrears, let us hope. 


The sooner it 's over, 


Tue crofter mind must be singularly hard to please, if it 
is not gratified by Lady Matheson’s recent imitation of its 
The crofter declines to pay the rent 


favourite tactics. 
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which he has promised—her Ladyship to discharge the 
obligations imposed on her by statute. Unfortunately 
she has not met with the success she deserved, and no 
doubt expected. The air of the Hebrides is apparently 
charged with something besides moisture. 


INTERESTING as is Mr. Guy's circular on the experiments 
conducted at the Howietoun Fishery during the past year, it 
contains little that is really new. It has taken eight years 
for salmon hatched from ova taken from the Forth, and 
reared in the ponds, to attain the weight of three pounds. 
Mr. Stoddart mentions land-locked salmon, which had 
maintained a precarious existence from 1846 to 1850 in 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s ponds at Bowhill; but though 
they were eleven inches long, they weighed but seven 
ounces. The Howietoun fish have done better than that, 
and it is a good sign that the land-locked smolts are grow- 
ing quicker than their parents did. !t is, however, a cir- 
cumstance which diminishes the value of the experiment, 
that the fish are fed on clams, which are not the natural 


food of fresh-water fish. 


Greater freedom and less responsibility are, no doubt, 
some of the results attained by the device of joint-editor- 
ship. But the conductors of the forthcoming Juridica! 
Review should remember that it is bad manners to contra- 
dict one another, at least outside the editorial den. In 
the prospectus we are told that every article is to bear the 
author's signature. In the prefatory note—obviously the 
work of a different hand—it is merely proposed that the 
most ‘important articles’ shall be signed by the contri- 
butors. It is a good idea to issue with each number the 
photogravure of some legal or political celebrity. The first 


selection is singularly appropriate. No other portrait 


could have inaugurated the series half so fitly as that of 


the greatest of living judges. 


Tur paper by Drs. Macleod and Miles, communicated 
to the Royal Society on Monday night, will no doubt prove 
to be a valuable contribution to the vexed question of the 


etiology of cholera. Their results go to confirm the 


theory of Koch, that the disease is due to the presence ot 


a specific germ—the comma bacillus. The next considera- 
tion will be, Is inoculation for cholera possible? We 
shall soon have Indian leeches going about with ‘ cultiva- 
tions’ of this innocent organism with as much equanimity 
as a physician in this country carries in his waistcoat 


pocket a tube of vaccine lymph. 


‘Or making books there is no end, but the more the 
field of literature is cultivated, the greater become its 
possibilities. The literary aspect of Scottish sports has 
hitherto been somewhat neglected, but it is now receiving 


more attention. Preparations are at present being made by 


the Royal Caledonian Curling Club for the publication of 


a Jubilee Volume, and the wealth of song and_ story 


associated with the * roaring’ game should make it one of 


the most interesting books of the kind. 
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THE CASE FOR CASTLE STREET. 


HOSE discontented persons, in whose minds there 
blooms no exuberant faith in the Central Conser- 
vative Executive, and who have for a season spoken out 
their distrust, may well say of their opinion, ‘This was 
some time a paradox, but now the time gives proof of 
it. Certainly the most convincing comments yet made 
on the state of things which they deplore, have been 
furnished by events which are none of their provoking 
—the most convincing, that is, if we accept a certain 
letter addressed to us by Mr. Reginald MacLeod, and 
published by us last week. ‘That letter is, of course, 


facile princeps the strongest proof of their case which 


these discontented individuals could desire. Melancholy 
as was the incapacity shown in the simple matter of 
arranging the recent meetings in the Corn Exchange, 
even that must yield to the frank admission of inability 
to cope with duty, which is to be found in this letter. 
It states Mr. MacLeod’s deliberate position. Having 
appeared after a week’s consideration, it must be held 
to put forth the best that the Executive has to say. 
We have now the Case for * No. 9 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

The document consists largely of an expression of 
hope. ere is hope for improvement, there is hope for 
assistance ; hope for this, hope for that. But there 
would seem to lurk much innuendo in all this copious 
hoping. Mr. MacLeod’s hoping is more than exacting. 
It strikes us, too, as being a mere figure of speech, by 
which he seeks to shift a bundle of blame from off the 
shoulders of the Executive on to those of Scottish Con- 
servatives generally. Similarly, the almost effusive 
warmth with which criticism is *‘ welcomed” in the 
letter is sadly chilled for us by the presence of this 
same innuendo. We may remind all those who stand in 
need of the reminder that two blacks will never make a 
white ; nor will such a consummation be any the more 
nearly brought about by the persistence with which one 
of the blacks points out the other's blackness, and shuns 
the unmistakable fact of his own. Conservative luke- 
warmness and inactivity are to be found in luxuriant 
plenty on every street and along every hedgerow in 
‘dear old Scotland... Not because this is ignored, but 
because it so painfully obtrudes itself on their notice, 
do those members of the party who look about them 
deplore the complete failure of the Central Executive 
to deal with such a state of matters. 

Last week an objection was made to the misleading 
effect of Mr. MacLeod’s reference to the subject of Par- 
liamentary candidates. 
utterly erroneous idea of the true state of affairs. We 


Our figures, he said, give an 


repeat that candidates kept up the sleeve of the Execu- 
tive are not what are required. Of these latent gentle- 
men there may be a good round dozen, for aught we 
know to the contrary, or for anything we care. They 
are not a very useful commodity, and therefore it is not 
of much consequence minutely to reckon up their num- 
ber. Selections so inchoate that ‘it is totally impos- 
sible to furnish tabulated statements for public con- 
sumption” (as the letter has it), need not be taken into 
When Mr. MacLeod wishes to 


serious consideration. 


make two people thoroughly acquainted with each 
other, we presume it is not his practice to keep one of 
them carefully secluded in a dark cellar, beyond the 
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reach and recognition of the other, to whom he obdu- 
rately refuses to whisper even his name. This may be 
his fixed mode of introduction, but we doubt it. Now, 
the number of declared candidates does not exceed four 
—to fight 44 Gladstonian seats! That fact still remains. 
After all explanations and all shiftings of responsibility 
are over, it still stands there staring us in the face. In 
this matter events would seem to fight against the 
History tells us how, once upon a time, a 
citizen of Edinburgh went to shoot. It was his first 
outing as a sportsman, and he had bought himself a fine 
gun for the occasion. This he carried across the stubble 
with him, packed away ‘ in several pieces” in a fine case, 
and ever as he went he looked keenly about him for 
game. The citizen was a scientific man, accustomed to 
make swift decisions. Wherefore, the moment his 
singularly alert eve observed the dog point, ie promptly 
sat him down, and, without the slightest delay, did pro- 
ceed to open the case and get things put together. The 
partridges, however, did not wait long enough. ‘They 
were not in sight when the gun was ready. Let us try 
if we can cap this story. A Parliamentary election is 
imminent in the north of Scotland. After two years 
and a half of untroubled leisure in which to get ready 
for any emergency, the most elementary preparations 
for a contest are still to make! Have we not capped the 


apologists. 


story ¢ 

Passing over the subject of meetings—in regard to 
which Mr. MacLeod’s admission of failure is the most 
complete of all, for he tells us that the present state of 
affairs exists after ‘the utmost efforts of the Executive, 
we come 





‘the most persistent efforts” have been made 
to a much more serious matter. In a letter which we 
publish this week, a correspondent calls attention to a 
gravely misleading passage in Mr. MacLeod’s recent 
letter. 


the field of party organisation, we are referred to an 


As an ‘eloquent proof of successful activity” in 


episode which, it might have been supposed, any well- 
advised representative of the Central Office would have 
shunned with that elaborate caution which the relatives 
of the hanged show in avoiding any mention of halters ; 
viz., the recent gatherings in the Corn Exchange. 
These are Mr. MacLeod’s words :—* At the demonstra- 
tion just held to do honour to the Prime Minister, 
about 350 organisations, hailing from every constituency 





in Scotland—save one—were represented by a delewa- 
tion. So recently as 1884 the total number of affiliated 
associations was but eighty-three. Let any man 
ask himself what is the fair, the only inference to be 
drawn from the juxtaposition of these two sentences. 
The only inference is that the two numbers 350 and 83 
are meant to be contrasted. That, it cannot be 
doubted, is the intention of the passage. ‘True, the 
word ‘aflliated* has been quietly slipped in in the one 
case; but the idea which any reader would take away 
would be that in four years the number 83 has been 


swelled to 350 by ‘successful activity” on the part of 


the Central Office, and that the number of affiliated 
associations is now 3850! We have no hesitation in 
stating that in our opinion such is the impression 
which it was deliberately intended to convey. Not a 
mention of the Primrose League Habitations, which 
to the number of over eighty were included in the said 
350, and which exist in spite of this Central Office 
rather than by its sufferance, not to speak of its aid. 
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Not a mention of the large number of Liberal Unionist 
Associations which helped to make up this 350! 
The wide effect of the Liberal split, the gallant and 
most successful efforts of the Primrose League, are 
suppressed; and we are invited to believe that 
the magnitude and representative character of the 
demonstration were due exclusively to the ‘ successful 
activity’ of the Conservative organisation! In the 
Annual Report presented to the Conference on 29th 
November—a document which certainly did not under- 
state the prosperity of the organisation—the number of 
affiliated associations was reported to be ‘over 200. 
Here are we left to infer—here are we plainly told 
—that it is 350. What, we ask, can be said of such 
misleading representations ? What can be thought of 
a cause which has to resort to them ? 








THE COURAGE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


\ R. GLADSTONE, on more than one recent occa- 
I sion, has displayed a courage which, in quantity 
and quality, reminds us rather of Gil Blas or Sir 
William Harcourt than of a serious politician, not to 
say a statesman. It is a curious development ; and, 
for those who have time for such pursuits, would repay 
scientific investigation. For us now it will suffice that 
we draw attention to its most recent fully-developed 
manifestations. When, last autumn, Mr. Gladstone 
wrote a certain wonderful letter about the deceased Mr. 
Mandeville, even his friends were astonished at his 
audacity, and marvelled at his memory. But the term 
audacity is inadequate to characterise his achieve- 
ments at Limehouse; it is courage that is the word, 
rare, at least, amongst 





and courage of a rare kind 
those who have reputations to lose—though not infre- 
quently resorted to by gentlemen like those two kin- 
dred spirits mentioned in our first sentence. — It 
is not because he attempted to discredit his chief poli- 
tical opponent by inciting the inhabitants of India to 
resent a description of their complexions which is the 
classic phrase of every Briton, that Mr. Gladstone 
seemed courageous ; nor was it because he put into Lord 
Salisbury’s mouth words which that statesman never 
uttered; nor yet was it because, in order to reach 
his carriage after the meeting, he had recourse to the 
aid of some mounted members of that force from whom 
he had, a few minutes before, endeavoured to alienate 
the sympathies of the inhabitants of London. All 
these things are marvellous, but they are as nothing 
when one considers the main contentions of this remark- 
able speech. 

We recently dealt with the intermittent desire of 
Gladstonians for shorter Parliaments. The Maidstone 
election, incredible as it may appear, seems to have 
caused a relapse, on the part of Mr. Gladstone at least, 
of the hot-fit nature, but by this time Colchester has 
surely brought on the inevitable succeeding shivers. 
But that is a malady, it is not courage. It was 
courageous—and to Dr. Rainy and his friends, remem- 
bering certain events, it must have seemed portentous— 
that Mr. Gladstone should hint that the question of 
the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotland might 


be ripe for discussion. It was courageous for Mr. 


Gladstone to confess that Mr. R. B. Finlay’s calm face, 
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looking down upon him like his conscience or a record- 
ing angel, often put him out in his wildest flights 
of oratory; but these are trifle. If Mr. Glad- 
stone requires a sympathetic presence near him in 
the House of Commons, why does he not endeavour 
to dish the Tories, and go in not merely for 
He might 
then easily secure Mrs. Gladstone’s return for a Scottish 
burgh, and induce the Liberal Unionists to make room 
for a lady on the front Opposition bench. This has 
not occurred to him yet, however, and in the mean- 
time, the Liberal Unionists, he must remember, have 
as good, if not a better right than he to sit where 
His proper place, undoubtedly, is beside Mr. 


women suffrage, but for lady members ? 


they do. 
Labouchere and Mr. Conybeare, below the gangway. 
The most astounding part of the speech, however, was 
when Mr. Gladstone asserted that Her Majesty's 
Government, and not he and his motley friends, were 
responsible for the delay in public business during this 
autumn session. That anybody who reads the daily 
papers should make such a statement as this to an 
assemblage of men, who are supposed, at least, to be 
able to read the daily papers, is an act so colossal that 
its contemplation induces vertigo. One must cry * Hold, 
enough !° 

It may have escaped Mr. Gladstone’s notice or his 
memory, but we have not forgotten that during twenty- 
three working days of the autumn session four of his 
supporters—to wit, Messrs. Labouchere, Conybeare, 
Clark, and Tanner—made one hundred and forty-seven 
speeches. ‘The man who, in face of that fact, can assert 
that the delay in public business is owing to the 
Government is most undoubtedly a man of courage. 
To him it is nought that Lord Hartington should, as 
he did at Liverpool, demolish his arguments and dis- 
prove his facts; it is naught that deputations of the 
unemployed should, despising the past favours given 
them by the great Liberal party, beseech his aid. He 
does not read Lord Hartington’s speeches, and, though 
he has devoted his life to the study of the problems of 
society in Britain, he has not had time or opportunity to 
study the condition of the destitute. The Government 
is always to blame; Lord Hartington does not exist, 
except when he is on the front Opposition bench, be it 
well observed; the Liberal party has a glorious past, 


and Mr. Gladstone has his courage. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE PANAMA 
COMPANY. 


\W* should have to go back for a good deal more 


than a century and a half to find a parallel, in 
the history of our own country, to the blow which has 
fallen upon the investing public in France. — ‘The 
Panama Canal scheme has been the South Sea Bubble 
of the French nation, Of course, the comparison is not 
an ‘exact fit’ at all points ; few historical comparisons 
are ; but in its broader features, and more particularly 
with respect of the immediate financial results, as dis- 


tinct from the ulterior commercial prospects, real or 


imaginary, of the two schemes, it holds perfectly good. 
It is not necessary to inquire whether M. de Lesseps’ 
gigantic enterprise is reserved for accomplishment at 
some future day, or whether its unfinished works are 
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destined, like the old South Sea House, which sur- 
vived for so many years at the corner of Threadneedle 
Street, to remain as a monument of human rashness 
and a memorial of the vanished dreams of an impos- 
sible adventure. For what seems already certain is 
that, whether the ‘Grand Frangais’ is fated or 
not to redeem himself from a place in_ history 
by the side of Sir John Blount and _ his brother- 
projectors, the result to the unhappy petits Francais 
who have trusted him with their money will be as 
calamitous as that which befell so many thousands of 
our countrymen in the crash of 1720. Nothing, it is 
to be feared, can save many of these unfortunates from 
absolute ruin. The bulk of the sixty millions sterling 
which they have subscribed to the project is in all pro- 
bability as irretrievably lost as if it had been flung into 
the waters of either ocean. If the concern is set upon 
its feet again—if the enterprise is once more prosecuted, 
and prosper—it is not the luckless shareholders in the 
present company, or, at any rate, the poorer mass of 
them, who will profit by the revival of the fortunes of 
the scheme. Its proprietorship will have passed into 
new hands, and its gains will flow into other pockets. 
Of M. de Lesseps himself we have no desire to speak 
harshly. 
enemies may say criminally—sanguine; but that. is 
merely saying that he has the defects of his virtues. 
None but a man of invincible hopefulness could have 


He has been recklessly, overweeningly—his 





achieved the great engineering feat with which his name 
will be historically associated ; and it is not difficult for 
a projector so constituted, especially with thousands of 
his countrymen forcing their money and their conti- 
dence upon him, almost to persuade himself at last 
that isthmuses may be bridged by hopefulness alone. 
And the blindly superstitious faith which has been, and, 
strange to say, still is reposed in him by his country- 
men, is a sentiment containing more worthy ingredients 
than make up the common-place credulity of the ordi- 
nary speculative investor. It is largely compounded of 
the very respectable constituents of patriotism and 
hero-worship—two instincts for which nations may occa 
sionally have to pay dearly, but to lack which would be 
a danger to much more precious national possessions 
than all the money which they have lost to the 
countrymen of M. de Lesseps. Perhaps the least 
impressive figures, though not by any means the least 
deserving of compassion, are those of the French 
Government and the French Chamber. Neither 
of these probably could have acted otherwise with 
respect to this particular crisis than they have done ; 
yet both will suffer, and the latter, it may be, very 
heavily. The Government could scarcely do less than 
submit a Bill to the Chamber for providing a company 
in which so much national capital is invested with a last 
chance of tiding over its difficulties ; while, on the other 
hand, it would be impossible to deny that the refusal of 
the Legislature to entertain the proposal was dictated 
by a sound political discretion, Yet we cannot doubt 
that their action will seriously aggravate the dangerous 
unpopularity under which they labour, and we see, 
indeed, that General Boulanger has already seen and 
seized his opportunity of adding the incident to his own 
steadily increasing political capital. 

The name of * Panama’ promises, in fact, to serve the 
purposes of the quasi-revolutionary propaganda, as 
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well as, if not better than the word ‘ Revision. 
Nothing could have happened more untowardly for the 
Republic at this formidable crisis of its fortunes than 
the breakdown at such a moment of M. de Lesseps’ 
ambitious scheme. Apart from its other more sub- 
stantial effects upon its prestige, the mischance will add 
strength to that purely superstitious feeling of distrust 
which gathers, as the result of nearly a century of 
political unrest, round any form of Government in 
France which has outlived its fifteenth year without 
having yet completed its second decade. The fateful 
five years which divides these two periods have from 
1798 onwards been the ‘Ides of March’ to each suc- 
cessive Caesar of the French people. It will be remarked 
of the Republic, as it has been remarked of more than 
one English Ministry drawing near the hour of its 
downfall, that, after having committed its full share of 
avoidable blunders, it is beginning to be innocently 
unlucky. 





DR. FELKIN ON AFFAIRS IN AFRICA. 


N old proverb has it, ‘Once drink of the water of 

MX =the Nile, and you must drink of it again before 
you die. Our rulers of all political parties have drunk 
more than once of the sacred flood, and if the news 
which has arrived this week of the capture of Emin 
Pasha and Mr. Stanley be true, we doubt not but that 
our Government must still drink deep of its waters, If 
the news of their capture be true, the Soudan problem is 
It is a pity that the electric 
light cannot be turned upon Central Africa just now, 


once more complicated. 


for from all sides unexpected and untoward news is 
arriving. We must turn our attention first, however, to 
the present position of Emin Pasha and Mr. Stanley, and 
to their probable whereabouts. Many writers, who know 
more or less of Central Africa, have been hazarding 
opinions as to the truth orfalsehood of Osman Saleh’s let- 
ter, which is apparently dated Lado, 10th October 1888. 
According to it, a mutiny appears to have occurred, 
and Emin Pasha and the ‘ white traveller” have been 
taken prisoner by their own men and delivered up to 
the Khalifa’s emissaries, thus rendering an unlooked-for 
success to the arms of the latter. It is exceedingly 
difficult to estimate the amount of truth contained in 
the letter. 
proofs sent to the Governor at Suakin were not those 


One is inclined to doubt it all because the 


which one would have expected, while they are such as 
can be easily accounted for otherwise. On the other 
hand, there is a possibility of its contents being true, 
and the following idea may perhaps solve the problem. 
It must be remembered that Stanley repeatedly said 
that he was going to Wadelai to fetch home Emin 
Pasha and to relieve the beleaguered garrisons. Now we 
know that Emin Pasha did not wish to return home, 
but that he did wish to get rid of all the Egyptian 
officers, and we therefore conjecture that Stanley 
remained in charge at Wadelai whilst Emin went 
north with one of Mr. Stanley’s European companions 
to carry out the order of the Khedive. The 
order told him to give the force at his command 
the option of going to Cairo with Mr. Stanley, or of 
remaining where they were. It is definitely stated in 
Osman Saleh’s letter that the force refused the Turkish 


orders. Therefore, the negro troops—thinking, pro 
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bably, that Emin was going to leave them in the lurch, 
or force them to go away too—may have taken him 
prisoner, perhaps, only as a precautionary measure. 
Considerable weight is lent to this idea by the expres- 
sions used in Osman Saleh’s letter. ‘A traveller” is 
said to have been taken prisoner with Emin, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Stanley is mentioned by name as having 
taken the order above referred to to Emin. Now, it 
does not follow that the white man taken prisoner 
with Emin was Mr. Stanley; if it had been, his name 
would surely have been mentioned as the prisoner. 
We must, therefore, surmise that Stanley has arrived at 
Wadelai in safety, for otherwise there is no other way 
of accounting for Emin’s unexpected presence at Lado, 
so far from his recent headquarters. Be this as it may, 
it is necessary to consider what will be the effect of this 
fresh complication in Central Africa. 

It is for diplomatists to say whether or not the pro- 
vinces, held until now against the slave-trading Arabs, 
are once more to be their prey. We trust that some 
way will be found out of the difficulty, and that, either 
by negotiation or otherwise, those fertile provinces may 
not be lost to the civilising influences which Emin Pasha 
has undoubtedly so long upheld. The joint action 
at Zanzibar, too, gives one cause for uneasiness. 
Some vessels of the bombarding squadron have been 
ashore, and they do not seem to have been very 
successful up to the present in capturing many slaves, 
whilst this action has certainly injured the trade of the 
coast, and in all probability ruined many of our British 
Indian subjects. The Sultan of Zanzibar has been irri- 
tated beyond endurance, and, disgusted with European 
intrigues, has returned to the practices of his fathers. 
The news has arrived that he has had four natives 
publicly decapitated in the streets, and that he has 
ordered twenty-four men and one woman to be executed 
in a similar brutal manner within the next few days. 
This shows how demoralised the joint action has 
rendered this ruler, and how law and order are pro- 
bably doomed; for, instead of introducing Chris- 
tianity and civilisation, as the advocates of the joint 
action assured us it would do, we hear that the 
Sultan intends to rule under strict Mohammedan law 
in the future, and that he has already bestowed on his 
local governors the power of administering capital 
punishment without appeal. All the recent reports 
from Zanzibar go to prove that the native population, 
both on the island itself and on the adjacent seaboard, 
is being gradually driven into a state of anarchy ; and 
the unwarrantable destruction of the coast towns by 
German ships will prove no remedy. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that our British men-of-war will strictly con 
fine their operations to the sea. 

From the interior of East Africa the news just 
received is not reassuring. The dreaded Masai, insti- 
gated by the Arusha wa Ju, have made a great raid on 
Ugogo, during which the treacherous inhabitants of 
Mount Meru took advantage of their absence to burn 
their kraals, massacre all the old people and children, 
to carry off all the concubines, and, it is said, 14,000 
cattle. On the return of the warriors from Ugogo, 
they held a solemn conclave, after which their chief 
priest sent them to take dire vengeance on their cruel 
foes. In this way we see that the whole of Eastern 
Africa, from the borders of Egypt to the Zambesi, is in 
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a ferment,—the Soudan Arabs are at war with Egyp- 
tians and British, Emin Pasha’s province is once more 
aflame, the Central African tribes are raiding upon one 
another, the Arabs at Nyassa are fighting with Scottish 
missionaries and trading companies, the whole of the 
Kast African coast is blockaded by an incongruous fleet, 
while European nations look on, each trying to best one 
another at the expense of native turmoil. It is quite 
time that all this should cease. 
Roserr W. Frevkiy. 


THE LATE MISS ALISON H. DUNLOP. 


( yer brief notice the other week of the loss sustained 

by Scottish literature in the premature death of Miss 
Alison Hay Dunlop may well require some little amplifi- 
cation. Few more remarkable persons have recently dis- 
appeared from among the citizens of Edinburgh than this 
dark-haired, bright-eyed, and _ brilliantly-gifted lady, who 
died on the Sd of the present month, in the house of her 
brother, Councillor John C. Dunlop, in Clarence Street, 
Stockbridge, and was buried on the 6th in Warriston 
Cemetery. 

Born about forty years ago in that same Stockbridge 
district of Edinburgh which was to be her main place 
of residence all her life, Miss Dunlop was of old Border 
descent by both sides of her parentage. This fact laid 
hold on her imagination from the first, and affected her 
earliest thoughts, inquiries, and readings. ‘From her 
very infancy,’ says the interesting obituary sketch of her 
which appeared in the Scotsman the day after her death, 
‘the spirit of the Border was strongly developed in her, 
and as a girl she had quite a passion for the old ballads 
and legends associated with the south of Scotland.’ 
As she grew up, the passion for Border history ex- 
tended itself into an enthusiasm for Scottish history 
generally, with a fondness in particular, fostered by special 
circumstances in her school-life, for the traditions and 
antiquities of the Old Town of Edinburgh. With wide 
general culture added ere long, by private study or other- 
wise, to the effects of her ordinary school-education— her 
innate Scottish antiquarianism, refined, but never over- 
powered, by the growing extent of her acquaintance with 
all that is most classical in English literature—it was but 
natural that, when she did begin to use her own pen, it 
should be on Scottish subjects. Of her earliest literary 
efforts of this kind, in the shape of anonymous contribu- 
tions to newspapers and the like, we have no exact account. 
From the obituary sketch already quoted, we learn that 
one of them—doubtless because of its rich blending of 
humorous phantasy with quaint knowledge—was attri- 
buted for a time to Dr. John Brown. Taxed with the 
authorship, the good Dr. John had to deny it, saying he 
wished the paper had been his, but, unfortunately, it 


was not, having been * written by a clever black-haired 


lassie in Stockbridge. What might have come of 


these literary beginnings of Miss Dunlop had they led 
her continuously and openly thenceforward into the 
career of a Scottish woman of letters, who can tell ? 
As it happened, any ambition of that kind she may have 
had gave way to the claims of more immediate family 
duty. Becoming partner with her brother in a large 
cabinet-making business in Stockbridge, she applied her 
abilities, cheerfully and energetically, for many years to 
the conduct of this business, proving herself a shrewd and 
successful business-woman, admirable in accounts, and 
skilled in purchases and sales. One result of her business- 


experience was that she wondered why, in these days of 
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demand for multiplication of suitable occupations for 
women, so many educated women remained within a 
restricted round of ill-paid callings, and allowed them- 
selves to be restrained by class-prejudice from seeking out 
or inventing forms of commercial business in which, if 
they did not marry, or even if they did, they might lead 
useful lives by their own exertions, and acquire a good 
competence betimes against old age. This conviction of 
hers she liked to communicate privately to her friends, 
and would probably have divulged in more public manner 
had opportunity offered. During the business period 
of her life Literature and Scottish History seem to have 
been her recreations only; but they were her inces- 
sant recreations. Doubtless she looked forward to a time 
when she should be again at leisure for something more 
than reading. It came at length, three or four years ago, 
when her brother and she retired from active business. 
The first-fruit of this leisure was The Book of Old Edin- 
~ burgh, a conjoint publication by brother and sister, on the 
occasion of the great Edinburgh International Exhibition 
of 1886. Intended, in the first instance, as a historical 
and antiquarian hand-book to that attractive portion of 
the Exhibition which consisted in the imaginary fabric so 
ably designed by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, by way of an 
optical representation of an ‘Old Edinburgh Street,’ this 
publication, by the merits of its literary matter and style, 
as well as by the excellence of the illustrations for it fur- 
nished by the pencil of Mr. William Hole, rose high above 
the requisites of any such immediate purpose. It is a book 
of permanent value. In the same year, when the students 
of Edinburgh University, among their devices for rousing 
public interest in their projected Union, brought out their 
beautiful little volume called The New Amphion, composed 
of contributions from various eminent hands, Miss Dunlop 
In that 
gem-like volume, containing though it does contributions 
by Andrew Lang, Mrs. Oliphant, J. M. Barrie, Richard 
Garnett, George Macdonald, Dr. Walter Smith, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson, there is nothing of finer fit- 


was one of those who assisted most notably. 


ness or of richer quality, all in all, than the prose 
story expressly invented for it, under the title of ‘ From 
Yarrow to Edinburgh College, and bearing Miss Dunlop's 
signature. Again, a little while after, when, in connec- 
tion with the foundation of the new building for the 
Edinburgh Public Library, there appeared anonymously 
in the Scotsman newspaper an article of superlative 
popular charm on the historical associations and me- 
mories of that site in the Cowgate from which the 
new building was to rise, and especially of that old 
house of the Hope family which had to be demolished 
to make room for the new building, who could have been 
the author of the article—who in Edinburgh had the 
knowledge for it—but Miss Dunlop? Little wonder 
that, many as had been her attached friends from her 
earlier years, the reputation of these and other writings of 
hers drew around her, in her last years, a good deal of new 
attention and acquaintanceship. ‘There are thus not a few 
who can now describe the peculiar pleasure of any casual 
hour spent in her society, remembering how original was 
her conversation at such times—how copious in anecdote, 
and, above all, how racily and unconventionally Scottish— 
so Scottish that the English vocabulary seemed often to 
encumber her, and she would lapse, almost brusquely, into 
the vernacular whenever she could, in order to be more 
thoroughly herself. It was while such recent acquaint- 
ances were speculating as to the future literary possibili- 
ties of a mind so original and unconventional, and while 
she herself was full of new plans for future work, that the 
fatal disease struck her which, after months of painful 
disablement, carried her away. 
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The species of literature in which Miss Dunlop dis- 
tinguished herself was that which may be described as 
the Literature of Scottish Reminiscence—of imaginative 
revivification of personages and passages of Scottish his- 
tory. Scott was the great exemplar of this species of 
literature, and the continued prosecution of it has chiefly 
been in the fashion set by Scott ; but he did not exhaust 
all the capabilities of the literary mine he had opened up. 
Nothing is more striking than the fact that so much of 
what the Scottish Fates had decreed, and thought they 
had settled permanently, has not turned out to be agree- 
able to the Scottish Muses. While the causa victrix in 
Scottish history, ratified by the massive national tradition, 
has been that of Knox and Presbyterianism, the cause which 
Scott favoured, and which almost all his successors that can 
be credited with anything of real literary or artistic genius 
have favoured, has been the other cause—the causa victa, 
the cause of Montrose and Claverhouse, and of the ulti- 
mately defeated minority. There have, indeed, been 
exceptions ; and Miss Dunlop, had she lived longer, 
would, it seems, have done her best to be one of them. 
Among the papers which she left were some preparations, 
we hear, for an attack on recent Claverhouse-worship 
in Scotland. These, it is to be hoped, if they are at all 
in form for printing, will be given to the world in due 
time, together with what else she is understood to have 
left in the shape of materials or collections for a History 
of the Canongate, and for Memoirs of Stockbridge. It 
is not likely that anything can be worthless that came 
from the pen of Alie Hay Dunlop. 





THE WEAK AND THE WICKED. 


' | IVE and Let Live’ is the law of every civilised com- 

- munity. But what is the duty of society, or, to 
use the democratic word, what is the duty of the people 
towards those in the community who, being weak, can’t 
‘Live, or, being wicked, won't ‘Let Live’? Amateurs 
are all for kindness; workers among the weak and the 
wicked report that a tight hand must be held over both— 
in other words, the ends of kindness cannot be gained 
without severity in the means. 

There is, of course, no hard and fast line between the 
weak and the wicked. The self-indulgent working man 
who, after years of married life, deserts wife and children, 
is both weak and wicked ; and whether it be contended 
that weakness here passes into wickedness, or that wicked- 
ness is always weakness also, does not matter. The popular 
distinction between the weak and the wicked, like other 
popular distinctions, will survive all criticism, as it has 
survived the theology that declares all men to be both 
weak and wicked ; for it summarises the impression made 
upon the general mind by one group of facts. 

The extreme of indulgence to the weak is assuredly to be 
found in Ireland, the one country in the world where men 
have been allowed to continue for years in the occupation 
and use of land not their own without payment of rent. 
Here, at any rate, is one instance, about twenty years 
old, noteworthy in itself, and pleasing to record, because 
the weakness went, as well as came, with the indulgence. 
A farmer, holding land on which was a lime-kiln, neglected 
his farm, and became so idle that he ceased even to work 
the lime-kiln, although by selling the lime, and that chiefly 
to his landlord, he used to pay great part of the rent. 
Arrears accumulated ; but not till they amounted to six 
years’ rent did the landlord abandon the policy of indul- 
gence. Then at length he acted with decision, forgiving 
to the farmer all arrears, doubling the rent upon him, and 
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telling him that, on failure to pay punctually, he should be 
turned out. The farmer believed, became a new man, and 
was saved. He re-lit the lime-kiln, he worked early and 
late on the farm; and the consequence was that, besides 
paying punctually the doubled rent, he repaired buildings 
and fences, clothed his family respectably, and refurnished 
hishouse. In short, to this man, the last day of indulgence 
was the first day of an industrious and prosperous career. 

The extreme of indulgence to the wicked, wherever it 
ought to be sought for now, used to be found in the Papal 
States. Walking outside Ancona in 1854, at which time 
the Austrians held the citadel and looked after criminals, 
the writer came upon the scene of a recent execu- 
tion. A crowd centripetal was gazing on the spot where 
the malefactor had just been shot down; and a church 
hard by was crammed to the door with a multitude pray- 
ing for the soul of the wretch, whose body, spattered with 
blood and brains, was lying in the porch. For such 
severities, the townsfolk were truly thankful to the 
Austrians, detested though the Austrians were as 
foreigners; for they had long suffered from over-indul- 
gence of the wicked by the Pope. No matter how worthy 
of death the criminal might be, ‘a sufficient number’ of 
pious people always approached the Holy Father in his 
behalf ; and when they besought him, by the merciful God 
he represents, to commute the death-sentence into one of 
imprisonment, how could the Holy Father refuse? Again, 
when, after a year or two's imprisonment, the wretch was 
reported by his confessor to be penitent, how could the 
Holy Father at one and the same time open to him the 
gate of heaven, and refuse him liberty to go to and fro 
upon the earth? So it came to pass that scoundrel after 
scoundrel was let out of prison, to prey upon the citizens 
anew. This sort of experience it was, more than any other 
one thing, that taught the Pope’s subjects to distinguish, 
as even in 1854 they did, with remarkable clearness and 
firmness, between z/ Papa come prete and il Papa come re— 
they had no quarrel] with the Pope as priest, but they 
would no longer have him to rule over them as king. 

Hitherto society has dealt with the weak and the 
wicked as individuals merely, using means to make strong 
the weak and to reform the wicked, but taking no account 
of the weak or wicked individual's opportunity to repro- 
duce himself in posterity. Existing arrangements would be 
reasonable, if the soul were at birth a blank sheet of paper ; 
they are seen to be absurd, and for society suicidal, in the 
now fierce light of heredity. Brief seasons of seclusion or 
imprisonment, being intervals of regular living, do but 
increase the chances of the weak and the wicked passing 
on their weakness or their wickedness to another genera- 
tion. Over against the claim upon society of the weak 
and the wicked for merciful treatment, stands the counter- 
claim of society upon them, that their weakness or wicked- 
ness shall end with themselves. And how a beginning 
could be made in the new policy of limiting the claim by 
the counter-claim is not far to seek. 

The weak and the wicked here in question declare and 
register themselves—the former at the Parochial Board, 
the latter in the Police and Criminal Courts. And just as 
a certain number of medical men pronounce an ailing 
person to be incurably diseased, whereby that person’s way 
to life-insurance is barred, so a certain number of authorised 
experts might decide when a man had proved himself, by 
repeated applications to the Parochial Board, to be incur- 
ably weak, or, by repeated appearances in the Police and 
Criminal Courts, to be incurably wicked, with the conse- 
quence that such man should not thereafter have posterity. 
Let not tender souls shudder! For the policy of euthan- 
asia to the individual, and of extinction to the species, 
is of a nature both to stimulate the weak and to deter 
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the wicked ; and then, which is the main thing, mercy 
to the individual that means cruelty to mankind, is not 
of the twice-blessed sort. 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 
1. 
T is difficult, if not impossible, for a son of the city to 
realise the changes that have taken place during the 
last half-century or so among the inhabitants of our 
remoter rural districts. These changes, indeed, have been 
so great as to amount in many localities to a revolution. 
Whole tracts of country, even in the Lowlands south of the 
Tay, have become either absolutely depopulated, or their 
occupants have been thinned to the merest fraction of 
their former numbers. With the people have, of course, dis- 
appeared a great numper and a great variety of rural indus- 
tries. In at least one aspect of it, the revolution is a sad 
one. Where before were social hamlets and hospitable 
homesteads, bright with a busy and contented population, 
mostly dependent on each other for livelihood and happi- 
ness, are now empty houses and dilapidated steadings, 
with an occasional vagrant temporarily disputing their 
possession with the wind and rain. In sunshine, even the 
homeless beggar keeps aloof from them. The fields in the 
neighbourhood are unenlivened by human presence ; the 
wheel-tracks are choked with grass, and the footpaths are 
only distinguishable at a distance. It does not, of course, 
follow that the former inhabitants of those vacant areas 
have been lost to the nation. They have been lost to 
what is known (the phrase being used in a restricted sense) 
as the country—the open rural parts of the kingdom. 
There has simply been a redistribution of the rural popula- 
tion, with a marked determination of the movement to the 
greater centres of commerce and manufacture. It would 
be wrong, on the general question of this migration of 
country folks to towns, to write it down as the enforced 
result of tyrannical landlordism. Neither landlord greed 
nor tenant greed was the prime or main cause of it. It 
has rather been the voluntary movement of the country 
enticed into the town by the offer, or in hope, of higher 
wages and richer prospects. And if compulsion has been 
felt, and the exchange of green lanes and open roadsides 
for close confining streets and the sombre air of cities has 
been reluctantly made, it is a compulsion as natural and 
inevitable as the rise of the tide. The pressure has been 
caused by the developments of science in the industrial 
world, and the altered conditions of industrial life which 
these developments imply. The exchange, too, has not 
been by any means universally regretted. Regrets there 
have been, and are—chiefly expressed by those who were 
too advanced in life, or too conservative of their old habits, 
to yield to the pressure which urged the exchange, or who 
yielded and were disappointed in their dreams of the 
town. 

There are none but poetical regrets from those that 
have prospered by the exchange. These poetical regrets 
are few; the class from which they come is large. But it 
is not all gain even with the successful majority. There is a 
loss which they may easily overlook. There is danger that 
the virtues which bloomed in the country may fade in the 
town. There is fear that in many transferred households 
they do. The loss of the rural virtues is unfortunately not 
incompatible with the increase of material comforts and 
even intellectual advantages. It was not simply the loss 
of so many peasants to the Village of the Plain—there 
went with them contentment, and hospitality, and con- 
nubial tenderness, and 


‘Piety with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love.’ 
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These, in the poet’s view of the movement, already com- 
mencing in his day, were the priceless exports that went 
in the emigrant ship. There is a danger almost as great, 
that the practice of these virtues is weakened or aban- 
doned by simple migration from the country to the town. 
The other day I stopped on the high-road to chat with 
a stone-breaker who was smoking beside his bing. A 
deserted and utterly decayed farm-town of the smaller 
class was in view. ‘Very few folk,’ he said, ‘ken the 
name o’ that auld toon. But I was a laddie there fifty 
That ’s Buchtleys. It’s 
pairt o’ a big farm, an’ has nae name noo. My faither had 
a pair o’ horses an’ sax kye, forby sheep, on that bit place ; 


years syne, livin’ wi’ my faither. 


and in that hoose my fowre sisters were trained to service 
by their mither. I wonder whare the gentry get their 
hoose-servants noo. For mysel’, I was a kin’ o’ wastrel ; 
tried Glesea ; ran aff to America ; an’ here I am, knappin’ 
stanes within sicht o' my faither’s hoose. It was a couthier 
hame than I’ve kent since I left it: at least it was a hap- 
pier. An’ Scotland was a heartier kintra to live in.” He 
put his pipe in his pocket, and rose up. ‘1 mind when 
there was a tenant in a’ thae toom hooses yont the road, 
An’ the road gaed just like a street in a thrivin’ toun—noo 
a carriage, an’ noo a gig, folk on fit, wi’ here an’ there a 
man i’ the saiddle ; then there were lang strings o’ cairts 
for coals, or wi’ claith frae the bleach-field, forby carriers 
an’ cadgers ; an’, of coorse, the coaches, as reg'lar’s the 
clock, baith mornin’ an’ nicht. Ye were never oot o’ sicht 
o' somebody ; ye needit-na to be weary. Noo a’ thae resi- 
denters are soopit into toons, or aff the flure o’ Scotland 
athegither ; an’ baith traivellin’ an’ traffic ha’e ta’en to 
the railroad. 
this day, an’ the first that hailed me; an’ for traffic—a 


Man, ye 're the third body that has past me 
herrin’-cairt drave by aboot twal o'clock! I’ve sma’ use o’ 
my tongue on this road, an’ there’s hardly mair for a 
knappin’-hammer!’ He lifted the tool as he named it, 
and seemed about to resume his work. But first he went 
on—* The muckle-farm system did a’ the misehief; an’ 
the lairds are noo findin’ oot that mischief it was. Na, 
na! the kintra pairt o' Scotland ‘Il no’ be richt till the 
sile’s paircell’d oot maybe sma’er than afore, an’ folk 
entised back to't frae the touns. An’ the suner the better, 
for the langer the waur !' 

This was the testimony of the roadside, uttered by a 
regretful representative. In old Gibbie Doss I found a 
resigned representative of the stranded village. A strange 
pride mingled with his resignation, which was perhaps the 
pride of the historian. ‘ There's little o’ a toun left,’ said 
Gibbie, ‘either in hoose or inhabitant. I dinna think 
there's owre three looms gaun, tho’ there’s thretty or 
mair thrang rottin’ i’ the auld factories. It’s forty year 
sin’ there was an apprentice, an’ the lad was at the treddles 
only a few years. He's a roadman noo, an’ disna ken a 
shuttle frae a shoe-horn, a’ warrand., 
here but auld folk,an’ single folk ; and there's naebody to 
tak’ their place when they gang. The young folk a’ leave 
—there’s naething to keep them. 
(well) alang there, an’ come doun the toun. Weel, there ’s 
Tam Roy an’ his wife—his folk are a’ grown up, an’ awa’. 
Then there’s Kirsty Doo—there’s nae howp o her. 
Willie Mill comes next ; he’s no’ often here ; comes back 
frae his toun frien’s for a week or twai’ the spring to plant 


There's naebody 


Jist begin at the wall 


his yaird an’ sweir at my hens ; he canna get onybody to 
buy his hoose. Weel, the next hoose to him is emp’y. 
Its neibor across the wey wants baith a ruif an’ a tenant. 
Wha’s next? Peter Anderson—a povy body as ony i’ the 
parish ; but he has nae bairns, tho’ he’s been thrice 
There’s the bellman next door; his family are 
Then there’s Nell Aither an’ 


marriet. 
a’ awa’ but ane, a lamiter. 


her cat ; an’ Willie Black—he keeps a soo. The precentor’s 
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opposite ; he’s a stranger, wi’ nae family but a noospaper 
chop. An’ here am I; my folk widna bide at hame ; 
there was naething to keep them. I expect Mag the 
morn, on a veesit. An’ that’s the gate o’t, gang this way 
or that thro’ the haill toun. There hasna a hoose been 
biggit for a score o’ years. The auld slater has nae wark 
but the soopin’ o’ lums. John Rissle ran awa’ frae his 
hoose an’ his fowre-acre field; he couldna get a rent for 
them, that wad pay their feu to the laird !’ 





CARLYLE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


‘ARLYLE’S letters hitherto unpublished are both 
numerous and interesting, and are certain to furnish 
rich materials for future biographers. We have made 
arrangements for publishing a series, which will furnish a 
chapter in the history of the Carlyles. In the meantime 
we are enabled, through the courtesy of the editor of the 
Weekly Free Press of Aberdeen, Dr. William Alexander, 
the author of Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, to give extracts 
from a couple to be published in that journal of this date. 
The letters, which Froude has declared to be * undoubtedly 
genuine,’ are addressed—the one to his sister Mary, a short 
time before he left Craigenputtoch for London, and the 
other to his mother, after about half-a-dozen years’ resi- 
dence in the metropolis. In the first he opens with the 
advice— 


‘ Be prudent, diligent, and thrifty ; minding only your 
own affairs, and your neighbour's only in so far as you can 
do him some good: this is the rule for succeeding in all 
things ; and, in the present thing, I really flatter myself 
you have a very fair chance. However, you must not be 
discouraged at first ; bear steadfastly on, in the determina- 
tion to prevail : remember, as the proverb says, “ There is a 
dub at every town-end, and a loch at this one.””’ 


Proceeding, he explains :— 


‘My chief reason for writing to-night, however, is this. 
A woman came yesterday over from Penpont, very earnest 
about buying Noolie our Cow. I chanced to be over at 
Barjarg Library, and she did not see me till after dark, and 
so had to stay all night. The answer I gave her was as 
follows. That a sister of mine was likely to be wanting 
precisely such a Cow at Whitsunday ; that for no price, 
accordingly, could I sell the animal till my sister had the 
refusal of her; that if she, the Penpont woman, however 
(who seemed a very decent body), would say what the cow 
was worth to her, | would mention it to you, and have an 
answer on Wednesday next but one, which answer should 
be conveyed to her next Post-day. The Penpont woman 
answered, with various hummings, about “ cows growing 
auld,’ and “ a’ kinds o’ beess fa’ing e’ennow,” and so forth; 
that she would give £8 sterling money for Noolie, and the 
valf she was daily expected to have ; to pay down the 
money, and receive the two animalson Whitsunday morning. 
Whereupon I told Grace to give her some supper and put 
her to bed; and so it rests. Now you are to consider, 
maturely, and take counsel with the rest, whether this 
Beast is worth as much to you, or is not worth so much. 
You know her age and all her ways far better than I do; 
they say her condition at present is what it used to be 
after wintering on rye-grass, and that tho’ she never 
gave (to actual measure) her twenty-one daily quarts 
of milk last year, they thought it was not a falling off 
on her part, but on some other thing’s or person's, that 
occasioned it.’ 


The following message is sent to his mother :— 


‘Tell my mother (if she be not come to-morrow) that I 
got myself scolded last week for not making the smallest 
acknowledgment for those chuckas (the fattest ever seen 
here); and really I think deserved it. I made abundant 
acknowledgments by eating them in a proper manner.’ 
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Best of all is the postscript, which has the true Carlylean 
ring :-— 

‘Train up your children, my dear Sister, above all things, 
never on any account to lie. The longer I live the more 
clearly I see how that is the beginning of a// vice. “ God 
hates a Liar.”’’ 

The greater part of the second letter is taken up with 
the affairs of his brother ‘Jack,’ whom he wishes to see 
settled. He writes :— 

‘ Poor fellow, I am sorry he is not settled, notwithstand- 
ing; there is little real profit for a man rolling about in 
that fashion; but one cannot help him, save with silent 
wishes ; I have undertaken not to speak with him again 
about that subject ; all speech is useless, or worse.’ 

Perhaps the most characteristic part of the epistle is the 
following :— 

‘ Alas, the hardship, hunger, and misery of thousands on 
thousands in this world is frightful. Jane here has been 
looking out a little into one case that came before her ; 
the emblem of a whole world of others: a woman with 
famishing, naked children, husband out of work ; frost, 
despair, starvation: Jane got something done for the poor 
body, who seemed capable of help, willing to work and 
struggle ; all seemed to be going fair, when the unfortu- 
nate wretch was discovered to have stolen a miserable hat- 
brush from the lobby here! It would be worth to her at 
the Pawnshop about ninepence. The unfortunate who 
want only food can be supplied ; but they that have lost 
their honesty, alas, are beyond man’s help!  One’s heart 
is sore to think of all this.’ 

‘In conclusion, he writes, evidently rather in the mood 
Mr. Froude has stereotyped as his usual frame of mind :— 

‘Good be with you all, my ever dear mother, my dear 
kind friends one and all. Here new “interruptions,” on 
foot and in coach! Jane shall receive them, not I. There 
is no end to tumult here. I struggle to work in spite of 
it; threatening sometimes to cut it, and kick it to pieces.’ 





HAMISH MACCUNN. 


EW countries are so richly dowered with traditional 
legend, lyric, and ballad as our own. The sensitive 
Celtic imagination has peopled every dell and glen, every 
shimmering hillside, every wilderness of weird moorland, 
with shadowy forms and dim shapes, who may still, no 
doubt, be seen at their revels by the unsceptical, and 
whose ghostly voices and nimble footsteps may still be 
overheard by those who listen with the believing ear. In 
few countries, moreover, does the national history centre 
so much in the history of individuals ; and perhaps in none 
have national movements been so directly due to devotion 
to magnetic personalities. As a result of all this, our 
national life has a background of the most extraordinary 
picturesqueness and richness of colour. Rob Roy and 
John Knox, Jenny Geddes and Queen Mary, Prince 
Charlie and Richard Cameron, are but a few of the 
countless names that call up associations of the most 
varied and romantic kind. Through the art of Scott, 
many of the striking figures in history and tradition have 
found a permanent niche in literature; though it is 
wonderful how often you may hear, by the _peat-fire 
of some lonely farmhouse, of the fabulous feats of 
heroes who seem to have found no foothold in any 
printed record. In music, however, there has been no 
correspondingly important artistic expression of national 


history ; and in a country where, on a winter evening, you 
can hardly pass a cottage door without overhearing some 
lilt of native song, this appears at first sight remarkable. 
The truth, of course, is that music has had to contend 
with influences that have not in the same way impeded 
literature. Music in Scotland had to be independent of 
combinations of voices and instruments; so that our 
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national music, which, within its own limits, is unsurpassed, 
was necessarily of such a kind as might be treasured in the 
memory of way-faring fiddlers, or in the hearts of isolated 
singers. 

Now-a-days, the conditions are different ; and an artist 
who seems likely to do for us in music a work analogous 
to that which has already been done in literature, has at 
length arisen. The principal facts of Mr. Hamish Mac- 
Cunn’s life hitherto are pretty well known. He was born 
at Greenock in 1868, and was fortunate in having from 
the beginning musical surroundings, as well as opportuni- 
ties of forming a very early acquaintance with Scottish 
history and folk-music. At fifteen he gained a scholar- 
ship at the Royal College of Music, where he worked 
under Dr. Parry and others; and, though he is only in 
his twenty-first year, his works in the more important 
musical forms have, by their energetic life, attracted 
very great interest. The first point that strikes one 
in making anything like an estimate of his work is 
its intense national colour. ‘There is hardly a_ bar 
that any but a Scotsman could have written. Haydn, 
Beethoven, Weber, Kozeluch, and other Germans tried 
their hand at Scots songs; but though they used every 
known device of rhythm and interval, though, in fact, the 
German check was a painstaking copy of the Highland 
tartan, they wore the sporran behind, and a pair of Teutonic 
knees conspired to betray them. But with Mr. MacCunn 
all is different. He uses the ‘catch,’ or ‘snap,’ in the 
most natural and engaging manner, giving a semiquaver to 
the first syllable of ‘tarry’ and ‘ferry’ (in Lord Ullin's 
Daughter) where others would have allowed a crotchet. 
He realises, and makes you realise, that the chieftain 
wants to cross the ferry with as little delay as possible, 
and has no time for crotchets. Other characteristic 
effects come as easily to him. He can, if necessary, exist 
without a leading-note as long as the fasting-man with- 
out food ; and consecutive fifths have for him no greater 
terrors than a bated bogey for the proprietor who has 
found it out and can make use of it to give a tone to his 
place. 

In the second place, Mr. MacCunn is not afraid to 
declare himself frankly as a believer in what is called 
‘Programme Music. ‘I have always a picture in my mind 
when I compose, said Beethoven, ‘and towards that I 
work.” Many another composer has used similar language. 
But the artist has always the instinct that makes his work 
not an imitation of nature, but an interpretation ; that is, 
a record of emotion suggested by the scene, character, or 
chain of events. And if the music was suggested by a 
particular scene, why should not the audience have that as 
a clue to their understanding of it? ‘If I had concealed 
my intention in any of my orchestral pieces,’ Mr. MacCunn 
says, ‘and called them simply overtures, concert-pieces, 
idylls, or the like, then would the public have sat and 
listened to them as “ abstract music,” and those who had 
brains would have said, “ He means something,’ and those 
who had not (of whom there are a few about even yet !) 
would have sighed, and said, ‘‘ Very classical,” ‘“ Fine 
orchestration,’ “ Grand form,” “I wonder if it is difficult 
to play the drum,” ete. ete.’ Accordingly, it is always 
in descriptive or pictorial work that we find Mr. Mac- 
Cunn at his best. Music of this kind, which derives a con- 
stantly fresh stimulus from nature, is much less open to 
the risk of becoming stereotyped and academic than if it 
were of a more subjective sort. And this tendency seems 
to point to the field in which we fancy he will, in time, 
find his true sphere of work—namely, national music- 
drama. 

What we have to say of Mr. MacCunn’s works must 
stand over till next week. In the meantime, however, we 
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give a complete list of his numbered compositions, which, 
so far as we are aware, has not before been published :— 


Op. 1. Cior Mhor—Overture. 

Op. 2. Bonny Kilmeny—Cantata. 

Op. 3. Land of the Mountain and the Flood—Overture. 
Op. 4. Lord Ullin’s Daughter—Choral Ballad. 

Op. §. Ship o’ the Fiend—Orchestral Ballad. 

Op. 6. Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow—Ballad Overture. 

Op. 7. Lay of the Last Minstrel. 





ON HAVING A GOOD TIME. 


[S regard to this, as well as to other forms of happiness, 

he is most likely to be blessed who begins by expect- 
ing nothing. No ingenious birdlime of contrivance is war- 
ranted to snare the bird of paradise ; born without feet, it 
may hover over us for a while, but never alights. 

‘A good time’ is so wisely vague a phrase, we may each 
read into it the pleasure we most enjoy. What do you 
call having a good time? Taking a run to the Highlands, 
perhaps, after a session of hard work? Buy your new 
fishing-tackle, secure a congenial friend, lay in a stock of 
literature for wet days, anticipate every possible want, 
take your tickets, catch your train—but don't, don’t, how- 
ever beguiling the prospect, set your heart on having a 
good time. For the probabilities are a hundred to one 
that you won't. 


fish. A sudden distracting fit of toothache will gnaw your 


Your new flies will merely frighten the 
peace by day and your rest by night. Your chum will 
fail to appreciate the books you have brought, or will say 
he has read them before. He will cavil where you want 
agreement, and agree with bored indifference where you 
wanted to argue. Expecting much, you will be horribly 
disappointed. 

Another planned good time which hardly ever turns out 
as one hoped is a day’s pleasuring. Anticipation raised to 
tip-toe height beforehand cannot be satisfied by the human, 
and therefore imperfect, happiness to be met with. George 
Eliot has so perfectly epitomised this disillusionment in a 
speech of Mrs. Poyser’s, | may be pardoned for quoting it 
as it stands :— 

‘I’d sooner ha’ brewin’-day and washin’-day together 
than one o’ these pleasurin’ ‘days. There's no work so 
tirin’ as danglin’ about an’ starin’ an’ not rightly knowin’ 
what your goin’ to do next ; an’ keepin’ your face i) smilin’ 
order like a grocer 0’ market-day, for fear people shouldna 
think you civil enough.’ 

It is a moderate computation that, in every seven of our 
population all the kingdom over, one is a bore, more or less 
developed according to age and circumstances—theres 
fore, in every company numbering more than six, the 
presence of a bore is inevitable. In a crowded at-home, 
a big dinner-party—yea, at a ball—bores are proportion- 
ally numerous ; and in the company of even one of the 
species, who dare promise himself a good time? You are 
a lover, and she whom you love is present; you are a con- 
troversialist, and he whom you hate is there, ready to argue; 
you are musical, and eager to join the group round the 
piano ; as you make your way through the crowd, the fatal 
bore intervenes, and holds you in his toils until the object 
of your desire is unattainable, or until you succeed in in- 
troducing him to some one else. (Do not build much on 
this hope, for as a rule every one already knows, and avoids 
him.) Dining-out, again, how great is the risk of being 
placed near a bore at table (sent in to dinner with him 
or her, perhaps—as hosts are apt to sacrifice those they 
are not afraid of alienating to these unpopular neighbours). 
The meat and drink his company poison for you, only in- 
vigorate the bore’s energies ; he is fifty times more formid- 
able than you had expected, and as the menu drags its 
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slow length along, worn to death, you endure, but cannot 
enjoy, the feast—while all the talk you could, would, 
should have shared in is kept from your ears by his un- 
ceasing wordy noise. At balls and dances the bores are 
chiefly of the other sex ; one waltzes with them as one 
might with wooden chairs, one drags them about, one 
talks, one gives them ices, and then, one runs away. 

Such being the omnipresence of the family of bores, it 
will be evident that only they themselves can count on 
unmixed enjoyment in a mixed assembly. They alone are 
never bored. With an extraordinary instinct they avoid 
ach other. (It would,be interesting, by the way, to know 
whether this custom obtains among communities of ants, 
bees, and wasps. Do their little bores, when they meet, 
cross antenne, and then systematically keep out of each 
other's way, as is the manner of their human representa- 
tives?) Every hostess who has fondly hoped to pair them 
off, every acquaintance who has tried to pit them against 
-ach other, every student of the mutual attractions which 
lead to marriage, knows well that no bore of any preten- 
sions will tolerate the society of another. No! your witty 
men, your scientific lions, your prettiest young girls, your 
clever women—these, and these alone, they desire to 
associate with. How, therefore, unless we are bores, can 
any of us hope to have a good time in society? Since it 
is not to be brought about by any scheming, what remains 
to be said of this intangible pleasure—a good time ? 
Undefinable as humour, unmarketable as a rainbow, un- 
certain as summer, more transient than youth, an im- 
promptu, unforeseen, never to be repeated,—who may 
hope for it? Like the jam every other day which the 
White Queen promised Alice, and which she found meant 
‘jam yesterday, and jam to-morrow. but never jam to- 
day’; we promise ourselves a gowd time in the near 
future, but can never be sure we have secured it until it 
is past, and lies behind us in the unreachable, unforget- 
table, sun-lit land of memory. 





A DEFENCE OF FOOTBALL. 


FEXHERE is no more remarkable feature of the national 

life at the present day than what has been termed 
by some ‘the athletic craze.’ The number of games com- 
peting for the favour of the public is legion ; but perhaps 
football, which is the oldest, may claim to be also the most 
popular of all. Nearly every place which has numbers 
sufficient to muster a team has its club; and the number 
of those devoted to the game as players is only less 
remarkable than the immensely greater number of those 
who take an absorbing interest in it as spectators. 

As might be expected with such a ‘ rough-and-tumble’ 
game as football, it has not reached its present position 
of favour without meeting with much opposition. It was 
once condemned by a Puritan chronicler as a ‘ devilishe 
pastime,’ and was at another time prohibited by law, as it 
was found that its attractions tempted the youth of 
the country to desert the more patriotic, but less excit- 
ing, exercise of practising with the bow. At the present 
day, though the aid of the law can no longer be invoked 
to ‘put it down, there are still found some to denounce the 
game as dangerous and brutal. Dangerous, to a certain 
extent, it must be admitted to be ; but then few will admit 
that a limited amount of danger is a valid ground of objec- 
tion to a game. How many manly sports would lose half 
their flavour if they were not seasoned with the spice of 
danger? Anda game which did not involve a little danger 
could not afford so useful a training in the qualities of pluck 
and endurance as football undoubtedly does. Brutal, on 
the other hand, the game need not be, though no doubt 
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it can be played in a brutal manner. Fortunately it 
is quite recegnised now-a-days that rough play is not 
the same as good play, and some of the very best 
players of recent years have been as conspicuous for 
their gentleness as their skill. The character of the 
game has also been much changed for the better of late 
years. The old game of twenty a-side, it must be con- 
fessed, put a premium upon brute force, but that game is 
a mere tradition with the rising generation of football 
players. The value of a ‘ forward” is not now reckoned 


so much in pounds avoirdupois, as in the possession of 


speed and skill. Every recent modification of the rules 
has tended to give the advantage rather to dexterity than 
brute force, and as a consequence the game now is becom- 
ing more a science, and less a mere trial of strength and 
endurance. 

Along with this beneficial change in the character of 
the game, there has grown up a most commendable 
hostility to rough or coarse play. Such amenities as ‘ hack- 
ing’ and ‘scragging’ have, of course, long been forbid- 
den, and a referee would be culpably negligent who 
did not at once put a stop to such practices. But a large 
general power of dealing with rough play has also been 
wisely entrusted to the referee. He is directed to ‘stop 
the game, if he considers it dangerous to proceed, and it 
is declared to be ‘his duty to order the game to stop, 
until he thinks the danger is ever.’ Only the other day, 
also, the Committee of the Scottish Football Union gave 
emphatic expression to their disapproval of rough play, in 
a circular addressed to members of the Union. Every one 
who has the interests of the game at heart will, we are 
sure, heartily endorse the action taken by the Committee. 
If a like spirit continues to animate those who are charged 
to look after the interests of the game, there is small 
reason to doubt that football will long remain the most 
popular of all the manly sports of this country. 


KIRKTOWN SKETCHES. 
M1. 


WO-AND-A-HALF miles from Kirktown, along the 

winding links, lies Sandyknowes. A tiny harbour 
of the rudest construction, a cluster of fisher houses, and 
some fifty yards of a rude street of one-storied cottages, 
make up the village. Its trade, at the time of which I 
write, was chiefly carried on in the one shop which ended 
the little street, and from its quaint corner window looked 
inland, as if on the watch for customers. These came 
occasionally from the farm-towns dotted over the hilly 
country facing the sea. For, although in fine weather the 
walk into Kirktown and back was regarded as rather a 
pleasant ploy, and the Low Street of the little town 
seemed a crowded thoroughfare to the country folk, 
pleasantly bewildered by a choice of shops and a variety 
of acquaintance—for eight or nine months of the year 
muddy roads, wind, and wet weather drove them to the 
nearer, though limited, supplies of Robbie MacWhee’s 
a thick-featured, slow- 





shop at Sandyknowes. Robbie 
witted man, who had never evinced any of the sharpness 
proverbial in the mercantile profession—looked at life out 
of a pair of honest, troubled eyes. Trade—never flourish- 
ing in his hands—became less prosperous as time went on ; 
and his numerous tribe of flaxen-haired children always 
running in and out of the shop, or playing about the doors, 
were hard to provide for. Robbie MacWhee held many 
anxious counsels with his thin-faced, shrill-tongued wife. 
The stock of the shop must be replenished in this depart- 
ment and that, the wholesale merchant they dealt with 
in Kirktown would not give them further credit, how 
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were they to raise money? Bad debts, always the bane 
of a small shopkeeper, were particularly common amongst 
the fisher people ; and the complicated accounts they kept 
—paying in small sums irregularly, while the balance of 
debt was constantly increasing—would have puzzled a 
much clearer head than Robbie's. 

This was not all. To have customers who were slow 
and uncertain in their manner of payment was bad—to 
have no customers would be worse; and this danger was 
in the near future. All through the spring and summer, 
Robbie had observed that the dealings of his clients from 
the inland farms decreased in frequency and importance. 
This decline in his trade was coincident with the advent of a 
‘fleein’ mairchant’ from Kirktown,who had made his appear- 
ance in April, and by August had established a busy trade 
with each and all of the farms from whence came Robbie's 
most paying customers. ‘A fleein’ mairchant,’ be it under- 
stood, drives from door to door, brings groceries and small 
wares at reasonable prices, and buys at the same time the 
eggs, butter, cheese, fowls, which the farmer's wife would 
otherwise have had to earry into the town for sale. He 
gives the current market prices—in money down, or their 
equivalent in such supplies from his cart as may be re- 
quired. The arrangement, being advantageous to both 
parties, has become more and more common in country 
districts. ‘The busy housewife is saved a waste of time 
and trouble ; the dealer is saved the risk of bad debts, and 
has all a middle-man’s profits on the country produce pass- 
ing through his hands. No wonder that poor Robbie 
MacWhee’'s shop, with the higher prices a long-credit 
system entails, was losing ground. 

On this lovely August afternoon Mrs. MacWhee stood 
at the door of the shop, knitting in hand, looking out to 
sea. The sky was cloudlessly blue overhead, and the 
rough coble stones of the steep little street leading down 
to the harbour were hot in the still sunshine. The wide 
expanse of ocean, stretching north and east and west, 
was absolutely calm, and along the far blue horizon were 
dotted innumerable herring-boats, the outcome of every 
harbour, large and small, along the coast. White-winged 
gulls sailed high overhead, or swooped together with a 
clanging cry on the refuse from the curing-yard, as it was 
floated out by the tide. 

All this was to be seen, but the poor woman standing 
in the doorway was too wrapt in thought to pay any atten- 
tion to what her eyes beheld. The year-old baby at her 
feet suddenly began to cry, as the stone with which he had 
been busily hammering the pavement, came down on the 
outspread tingers of one little hand, to his painful surprise. 
His mother, with a troubled sigh, recalled her thoughts, 
and, laying her knitting aside on the counter, took him up 
to be kissed and comforted. As his bitter sobs subsided 
into a sleepy wail, her husband came round the end of the 
house from the garden, with a bucket full of newly dug 
potatoes. 

‘Whae wast cam’ into the shop e’en-noo ?” he inquired. 

‘Her frae Brig-end, was his wife’s laconic reply, indi- 
cating with a jerk of her head one of the inland farms. 

‘What was she seekin’ ?’ 

‘ Jelly-pigs—she had a’ the jam on, and cudna do 
wantin’ them—I said we had nane but a twa-three o' the 
sma’est size, an’ ye had gien up keepin’ them noo.’ 

‘An’ what said she ?’ 

‘Oh, she was as ceevil as ye like—‘‘ May be we could 
send in to Kirktown,” but I tauld her I didna think ye 
wad be gaun east the day, an’ I made na doot she cud get 
a’ she wantit whaur she got the sugar.’ 

‘Eh, Beenie, what garred ye anger her that gait?’ re- 


monstrated her husband. 


‘She wasna angert, replied Beenie, her eyes kindling 
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as she recalled the passage-at-arms ; ‘ she says, as bauld as 
brass, “ Oh, that was frae Mister Tamson”’’ (and she laid a 
scornful emphasis on the title, continuing in a mincing 
tone) ‘ his was so good and so cheap this season ; but she 
hadna mindit the pigs till the day, and she thocht maybe 
ye wad oblige her.’ 


Robbie made an irresolute movement in the direction of 


Brig-end. ‘I micht as weel gang as quarrel wi’ them.’ 

‘Ye micht as weel no’ gang, said his wife sharply ; 
‘ye 'd walk yersel’ weary bringin’ them oot, and ye wadna 
mak’ a baubee’s profit. She ‘ll no’ gi’e up her Mr. Tam- 
son for oor sakes, ye ken that.’ She had been rocking 
the baby in her arms as she spoke, and now went to lay 
him down, pondering her troubles afterwards with a heavy 
heart, as she washed the potatoes for the family dinner. 
Robbie meanwhile set off to Brig-end, to conciliate the 
lady there, and find out what quantity of jam-pots she 
required, 

‘I'll no’ need to tribble ye, she replied to his ques- 
tions ; ‘the lass is awa’ to Kirktown for them.’ She looked 
so displeased as she spoke that he muttered a further apo- 
logy for not being able to supply her. 

‘’Deed, she said shortly, ‘ it’s ill-aff we wad be if you 
were a’ we had to lippen to, Robbie. [T’m aye ane that 
speaks the truth, ye ken that.’ 

‘Is Mains at hame ?’ he inquired ina meek tone. 

‘He is not,’ she said, adding sarcastically, ‘ Ye ‘ll per- 
haps ha’e come wi’ the money for thon bill? Thretty 
pund, istna ? He'll be richt sorry to miss ye. He was 
savin’ the morn he cudna stan’ oot o’t nae langer, wi’ a’ 
the hairst wages comin’ on.’ 

Robbie, as she very well knew, had not got the money, 
and he took his departure duly snubbed, and apprehensive 
of the worst. With the fatuous kindness of his class, he 
had backed a bill for a friend a year before, which had 
come into the hands of Mains, of Brig-end, in the interval, 
and Mains, as the farmer was locally called, was ‘real 
grippy.’ 

‘The fat’s in the fire noo,’ soliloquised Robbie. + What 
garred Beenie anger her?’ But he was too gentle by 
nature, and too resigned to the inevitable, to upbraid the 
anxious, hardworking woman for her hasty speech, and 
only spoke of the difficulties ahead, and how the dreaded 
bill could be met, when the noisy, active, hungry bairns 
were all asleep at night—and he and his wife once more 
looked over the complicated pages of his account-books, 
and took counsel together. There was nothing for it but 


to raise small-debt actions in the Sheriff-Court at Kirktown 


against the fisher-tolk whose debts were heaviest and of 


longest standing, and whom no personal requests, however 
worded, could induce to pay. ‘This Robbie MacWhee pro- 
ceeded to do, with what amount of success remains to be 


seen. 


CHRISTMAS AT SEA. 


oo sheets were frozen hard, and they cut the naked 
hand ; 

The decks were like a slide, where a seaman searce could 
stand ; 

The wind was a nor’wester, blowing squally off the sea ; 

And cliffS and spouting breakers were the only things 


a-lee. 


They heard the surf a-roaring be fore the break of day ; 

But ‘twas only with the peep of light they saw how ill we 
lay. 

They tumbled every hand on deck instanter, with a shout, 


And we gave her the maintops'l, and stood by to go about. 
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All day we tacked and tacked between the South Head 
and the North ; 

All day we hauled the frozen sheets, and got no further 
forth ; 

All day as cold as charity, in bitter pain and dread, 

For very life and nature we tacked from head to head. 


We gave the South a wider berth, for there the tide-race 
roared ; 

But every tack we made we brought the North Head close 
aboard : 

So’s we saw the cliffs and houses, and the breakers running 
high, 

And the coastguard in his garden, with his glass against 
his eye. 


The frost was on the village roofs as white as ocean foam ; 
lhe good red fires were burning bright in every ‘longshore 
home ; 


> 
The windows sparkled clear, and the chimneys volleyed 
out; 


And I vow we sniffed the victuals as the vessel went 
about. 


The bells upon the church were rung with a mighty jovial 
cheer; 

For it’s just that I should tell you how (of all days in 
the year), ; 

This day of our adversity was blessed Christmas morn, 

And the house above the coastguard’s was the house 
where I was born. 


O well I saw the pleasant room, the pleasant faces there, 

My mother’s silver spectacles, my father’s silver hair ; 

And well I saw the firelight, like a flight of homely elves, 

Go dancing round the china-plates that stand upon the 
shelves. 


And well I knew the talk they had, the talk that was 
of me, 

Of the shadow on the household and the son that went 
to sea; 

And O the wicked fool I seemed, in every kind of way, 

To be here and hauling frozen ropes on blessed Christmas 
day. 


They lit the high sea-light, and the dark began to fall. 

‘All hands to loose topgallant sails,’ I heard the Captain 
eall. 

‘By the Lord, she'll never stand it,’ our first mate, Jack- 
son, cried. 

... ‘It’s the one way or the other, Mr. Jackson,’ he 
replied. 


Sh 


e staggered to her bearings, but the sails were new and 

good, 

And the ship smelt up to windward just as though she 
understood. 

As the winter's day was ending, in the entry of the night, 

We cleared the weary headland, ancl passed below the 

light, 


And they heaved a mighty breath, every soul on board 
but me, 

As they saw her nose again pointing handsome out to sea; 

But all that I could think of, in the darkness and the cold, 

Was just that I was leaving home and my folks were grow 
ing old. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONSERVATIVE ORGANISATION, 


S1rR,—Mr. Reginald MacLeod’s courteous letter in your last 
issue is of special value in the present discussion, because it 
shows clearly that the Executive of the National Union have a 
most imperfect and inadequate conception of their functions. 
Take Mr. MacLeod’s criteria of success. 

1. The presence at the recent demonstration of representa- 
tives from 350 organisations, as compared with a total in 1884 
of 83 affiliated associations.—Mr. MacLeod does not tell us how 
many of the 350 organisations are affiliated, and thus his com- 
parison is flagrantly misleading. He does not tell us how many 
of those 350 associations are Habitations of the Primrose 
League, which do not owe their existence to 9 Castle Street, 
and which thus cannot be taken as proofs of Mr. MacLeod’s 
success. At the most, credit can be claimed for increasing the 
number of associations in Scotland from 83 in 1884 to above 
200 in 1888 ; in other words, 30 associations fer annum have 
been planted. So far as it goes, this is in the right directions 
but I cannot conceive why, in four years—with the assistance 
of those organisations which sprang up at two intervening 
elections—an association might not have been planted in every 
polling district in Scotland. 

2. The stupendous achievement of gathering 3000 represen- 
tative men ‘ from districts beyond Edinburgh and the Lothians’ 
to see and hear the Prime Minister.—With all respect to Mr. 
MacLeod, I think this feat might have been accomplished 
twenty years ago. 

3. The initiation of the recent most successful demonstration. 
—In view of the scandalous breakdown of the arrangements, 
surely Mr. MacLeod should know better than to claim any 
credit for his office for a success which was due solely to the 
enthusiasm for Lord Salisbury, and to the marvellous good- 
nature of his supporters. 

4. The successful incubation of a model constitution for Con- 
servative organisation in constituencies.—This is all very well, 
but surely the important thing is to get the organisation first. 
Any organisation is better than none, and the time spent in 
framing paper constitutions would have been more profitably 
employed in the practical work of founding associations. 

Having done so much, Mr. MacLeod professes his readiness 
to go further on receiving requests from the benighted constitu- 
encies. Can he not see that he must create the Conservative 
sentiment in those districts before he can expect it to take 
voice? Is the missionary work of Conservatism to be left 
entirely to the Primrose League, and the credit to be claimed 
by the National Union? 

Let Mr. MacLeod understand clearly that what the younger 
Conservatives of Scotland insist on is that our energies shall be 
vigorously directed towards the establishment of a Conservative 

Association in every parish in Scotland; that these shall be 
kept in constant touch with the central organisation, in order 
that any decrease in vitality may at once become evident ; and 
that, in conjunction with the Primrose League or otherwise, 
frequent meetings shall be held in every constituency. By such 
aggressive methods only can we succeed in Scotland. If this be 
done, no one will be to blame should we fail in immediately 
winning seats ; but it will be strange if there is not disclosed a 
strength of Conservative voting force hitherto unknown, simply 
- because hitherto unorganised. 

Let the Executive work energetically and judiciously in these 
directions, and they will lack neither funds nor able assistance. 
—I am, etc., ASSOCIATE. 


VITRIFIED FORTS. 

SIR,—There seems to be a good deal yet to be said concern- 
ing these remains of the olden time ; but I hardly think your 
contributor ‘ M.’ has said the last word. Indeed, he seems to 
be something like three-quarters of a century behind in his dis- 
cussion ofthem. Not a little has come and gone since Mr. John 
Williams and Lord Kames had their say on the subject, and 
the science of archxology has progressed with ‘leaps and 
bounds’ since their day. Nobody now-a-days would claim for 
our remote ancestors, who built the walls which are now partly 
vitrified, a superior knowledge of masonry than is possessed at 
this period of the nineteenth century, nor would any one ever 
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think that vitrification had been employed as a substitute for 
mortar. The builders of these ancient forts, speaking especially 
of the south of Scotland, were innocent of any knowledge of 
lime as a binding agent in the construction of the walls of their 
defensive camps. But they were adepts in the art of ‘dry-stone 
dyke’ building, and they were quite content with the strength 
and power of resistance which such walls provided. Among 
the Cheviot Hills there are to this day specimens and evidences 
of what they could do in this way, though length of time and 
the destroying agency of hard seasons have rendered most of 
them somewhat dilapidated, where their remains are not buried 
under the turf-growth of centuries. It is clear from what re- 
mains that these old-world builders had neither knowledge, nor 
need, of lime to strengthen their strongholds, and were quite 
satisfied and felt quite safe with such walls as their skill enabled 
them to rear. 

Whatever was thought by Lord Kames and his contempo- 
raries something like a century ago, it is now generally con- 
ceded that vitrification was the result of accident, and not of 
intention ; and it is the experience of all the arts and sciences 
that many discoveries of importance have come about by the 
merest chance. A little consideration will show the probability 
that this theory of chance has much to support it. Had the art 
of vitrification been known and valued by the ancient people, 
they would certainly not have been content to have their walls 
consolidated in bits and patches here and there, as if they had 
left them simply to puzzle Lord Kames and your contributor. 
It would have been patent even to their primitive and unsophis- 
ticated apprehensions, that this fusing agent and effect gave 
greater strength and durability to a building, and they would 
have resorted to it as an ‘all-round’ method of increasing their 
power of defending themselves against all hostile hands. But 
they have left fragments to testify that they did not so know or 
regard it. 

These olden people had doubtless many occasions for raising 
a fire for themselves. It may have been that they simply kindled 
a conflagration for signalling purposes; for it must be re- 
membered that these camps could signal to other camps in 
their vicinity, and in this way they could rouse or warn their 
friends or allies, or terrify their enemies. Then they had 
festivals when they might rejoice in seeing the sacrificial flame 
rise to heaven—and have not the fame of the Beltane fires come 
down to our own day? Further, they were not innocent of the 
crematory uses of the piled-up logs. In these, and perhaps 
other ways, would the blazing fires last probably for days and 
nights on end, and there is no saying what they mixed with 
the wood burned on such occasions. Even though nothing but 
wood was consumed, there are those who have chemical know- 
ledge who hold that the alkali produced or set free was suffi- 
cient with the intense and prolonged heat to account for the 
vitrification to be found in some parts of these ancient walls, 
which ought to be held as something almost sacred in these 
modern times. 

I do not venture to dogmatise on the subject, but would 
desiderate more light and more exact information, along with 
more discussion in your paper if you can spare the room,— 
I am, etc., A NON-VITRIFIED ANTIQUARY, 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

S1R,—I am not a very warm bi-metallist, and have no desire 
to raise the question in your paper—especially as the Report 
of the Currency Commission has not yet been generally read 
by the public. I wish, however, to say a few words in regard 
to Mr. Mavor’s second letter to you. 

1. Whether his first letter raises the question of bi-metallism 
is a matter of words merely. If I were to say, I do not object 
to Home Rule in the abstract, but I shall proceed to show that 
the Irish are not fit for it, and will not be ripe for it for a cen- 
tury, my argument would, in the ordinary acceptation of terms, 
‘raise the question of Home Rule.’ This is Mr. Mavor’s posi- 
tion with regard to bi-metallism. 

2. If ‘commerce tends to adapt itself to monetary conditions 
as altered by changes’ in monetary law and relative production, 
the chronic fluctuations which Mr Mavor seems to think con- 
sistent with ‘ adaptation’ must be much more harmless than the 
bi-metallists think, If Mr. Mavor answers his own questions in 
the affirmative, he believes that a great commercial convulsion 
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would follow the adoption of a new monetary law, such as bi- 
metallism. No bi-metallist will allow this ; on the contrary, he 
expects the disorganisation in prices to be comparatively small, 
and the future fluctuations to be greatly modified by the com- 
pensatory action of the metals. 

3. Mr. Mavor’s question is not an argument, as he rightly 
declares, for mono-metallism ; but an affirmative reply to it is, 
as it appearsto me. Arguments in favour of the s/a/us guo are 
arguments for mono-metallism, even though they admit that 
the double standard may be worth consideration, when the 
ratio of gold and silver returns to 1.154.—I am, etc., D. 


INCREASE OF LUNACY IN SCOTLAND. 


S1r,--The article on this subject is very misleading. The 
inference that the increase of lunacy is due to Parochial Boards 
—in their anxiety to procure the Parliamentary grant, getting 
ordinary paupers certified insane—is entirely erroneous ; and if 
the illustration quoted is not supposititious, the Parochial 
Board which could so act ought to be exposed. It is to be 
borne in mind that such boards have no control over the certi- 
fication of lunatics, such being done on soul and conscience by 
two qualified medical gentlemen. 

The statement that in the year 1877-8 the average cost per 
head was 38s. per annum higher than for 1886-7 appears also 
an error, as from the Board of Supervision’s Annual Report the 
decrease is £3, 3s. 8d., the average for 1878 being £24, 19s. 64d., 
and for 1887, £21, 15s. 10}d. 

The question of lunacy is an important one to every parish, 
especially the large city parishes, but it can never be satisfac- 
torily disposed of till the existing law is altered, and the Boards 
of Supervision and Lunacy are amalgamated.—I am, etc., 

AN INSPECTOR OF Poor. 





REVIEWS. 


SIR CHARLES MACGREGOR’ LIFE. 


The Life and Opinions of Major-General Sir Charles Metcalfe 
MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.1., CIE., Quartermaster-General 
in India. Edited by Lady MACGREGOR. In two volumes. 
Portrait,maps,and plans. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 


Scotland has given many great soldiers to the British Empire, 
but none of more splendid daring, of purer patriotism, and of 
more varied accomplishments than Charles MacGregor. In 
the midst of a bright career, when—having been the greatest 
Quartermaster-General India has seen, and having been ap- 
pointed to the command of the Panjab Frontier Force—he was 
within sight of the position of Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of India, he was struck down by fatal illness, due to 
his devotion to duty, and that before he was fifty years of age. 
In his premature death, not only the Indian but the British 
army lost one who would have added lustre to the roll of our 
most renowned soldier-statesmen. Fortunately, that career has 
found a chronicler worthy of the subject. Mrs. Kingsley has 
already shown us how wisely and well a widow may write the 
memoir of a distinguished husband. Lady MacGregor has 
produced a work not less worthy of a high place in the litera- 
ture of military annals and biography. Her volumes—the first 
almost wholly autobiographical, in the shape of MacGregor’s 
letters to his father—are indispensable alike to the pure soldier, 
who is concerned only with fighting and tactics ; to the states- 
man, who has to do with the policies that affect the defence 
and the extension of the empire ; and to the savant, who loves 
exploration, and makes geography the same handmaid to 
politics and history which geology has become to the other 
physical sciences. 

A MacGregor of the classic land of Glengyle, between 
Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, and a descendant of Rob 
Roy, the subject of these volumes was born in 1840, in 
Agra, where his father was well known for a time as a 
manager of the Agra Bank. After training in Glenalmond 
and Marlborough, he went out to India as an ensign while still 
a boy of sixteen. He had hardly joined his Sepoy regiment 


at Ferozepore when the Mutiny began, and his brother fell 
a victim. From that time, all through a busy life of thirty years, 
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he managed to be in the front of all the fighting, to receive a 
succession of wounds, and to leave his mark on all the great 
expeditions and wars which ended with the evacuation of the 
country, but permanent occupation of Quetta and Pishin, at the 
close of the second Afghan war. Steadily he rose to the second 
most important military position in the East, by impressing 
every commanding-officer, Commander-in-Chief, and Governor- 
General by his almost unique combination of daring courage 
and administrative organising power. In the Mutiny, when still 
a lieutenant, he learned that which became the secret of his suc- 
cess, next to his own character—the necessity of intelligence 
in military operations, and the importance of a thoroughly 
organised Intelligence Department. He was before the Prus- 
sians in this, and he carried out his own ideas, when in the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, over a far vaster and 
more complicated field, even over the whole Himalayan and 
Hindu-Koosh frontiers, and over a large portion of Central 
Asia. The fruit of this we have in those confidential Gazetieers 
of Central Asta which his ripe knowledge and ceaseless energy 
enabled him to compile in thirty-two months, at a trifling extra 
expenditure by the Government of India. The Mutiny war 
had hardly closed when he began to write letters to the Delhi 
Gazette on irregular cavalry. From that time he did not cease to 
make a wise use of the press, alike for the discussion of military 
and political questions, and for the publication of his own narra- 
tives of exploration, till his labours culminated in his Defence of 
/ndia, the unauthorised publicity given to which by a London 
newspaper clouded some of his last days. 

With a fine honesty which sometimes threatened to border on 
rashness, Sir Charles MacGregor, above all things, sought and 
spoke the truth. With a wise reticence, Lady Macgregor has 
kept back much of his correspondence, especially on the Afghan 
and Russian questions, which should one day see the light ; but 
she has published enough to show that he was as courageous in 
what he wrote as in what he did. Take his account of the ex- 
pedition against Bhutan in 1864-65, when he was Brigade- 
Major, and ultimately Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General. 
The late Sir Ashley Eden, who alone was the cause of the 
despatch of that otherwise unnecessary, expensive, and un- 
healthy field force, had influence enough to keep back the facts 
from the English public. Lieutenant MacGregor wrote thus at 
the time, but even now his widow has omitted some of his plain 
criticism, so valuable for the future historian: ‘The embassy 
went, and unfortunately the envoy chosen was the Hon. Ashley 
Eden. I will not recapitulate the result of this gentleman’s 
embassy; the story of it is one which will go down to pos- 
terity. . . . The envoy was insulted. . . . It, of course, became 
necessary to punish the perpetrators of the insult, and it was 
settled that the Bhutias were to lose their plain country.’ Then, 
in a note, the disgusting details of the insult are given, but as 
quoted from Dr. Rennie’s book. 

The most valuable materials for future history, however, are 
to be found in the second volume, which is devoted to Afghan 
and Russian questions since 1875, and in the account of the 
Bengal famine of 1873-74. In both the transparent sincerity 
and soldierly frankness of the writer are apparent. If in any 
respect Lady MacGregor fails to do justice to her husband’s 
career, it is in the brevity of her treatment of that magnificent bit 
of highly-organised administration. Having first met him in the 
midst of that work, and inspected almost every detail of the 
task entrusted to him, the present writer is inclined to the 
opinion that /A7s was the greatest of all the achievements of one 
who, as a soldier, was reckless of all human life, and not least 
of his own, when defending the honour of his country. Taught 
by Sir Cecil Beadon’s failure in the Orissa famine, in spite of 
John Lawrence's activity, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
who had reported on that failure, early in the autumn of 1873 
sounded the note of alarm. The Governor-General resented 
the warning, led, it was believed, by Sir Evelyn Baring, his 
private secretary, and the precious winter months were lost, so 
far as preparation for a catastrophe was concerned. The 
failure of the summer crop of rice was succeeded by that 
of the autumnal or principal crop, and then the Govern- 
ment found itself face to face with famine and death, 
all over Northern Behar and Bengal, a country without a rail- 
way, and with few roads in the stricken districts. MacGregor, 
then Assistant Quartermaster-General, was called to the rescue, 
and he thus wrote when he had surveyed the land—‘ The 
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problem was one which it is no exaggeration to call appalling. 
It consisted of the transport of no less than 5,200,000 maunds 
(185,714 tons) of grain from the Ganges to 142 different maga- 
zines, at an average distance of seventy miles from the base ; 
and this not by the aid of railroads, or even over good roads, not 
with the aid of a regularly organised Transport Department, 
but through the means of officers and men collected from the 
length and breadth of India, and of contractors innocent of any 
greater feat of transport than that of a few cartloads of indigo 
from their fields to their factories once a year.’ He made rail- 
way and roads, he made bridges and stations, and he created a 
fleet of boats. In 120 days he had sent up more than four 
million bags of rice to the death-threatened districts along the 
base of the Himalayas. The month of May 1874 came, before 
which the present writer had seen the dying and the dead. 
‘The contest for life was intense till the middle of June, when the 
blessed rain fell.’ If but few lives were lost, thanks, under God, 
are due to Charles MacGregor. If the cost was terrific, that is 
to be ascribed alone to the incredible delays of the Government 
of India in the previous autumn. 

Henceforth the Anglo-Indian tourist who visits the bristling 
land from Aberfoyle and Loch Ard to the Rob Roy country 
will find a new motive to draw his steps to the grass-grown 
graveyard of Glengyle. After his spirit had peacefully slept 
away in Cairo, the body of the much-daring, much-enduring 
soldier was carried in the wintry March of last year to the 
shores of Loch Katrine. As it crossed the lake the snow 
ceased to fall. ‘The only coronach which accompanied the 
march of the mourners was the sound of the waving pine-tops, 
not unlike the shadowy echoes of the Cha till mi tuilich, the 
funeral strains of the MacGregor bagpipes in days of yore.’ 
The dust of the brave soldier lies in the long-disused but 
sacred enclosure under the white-curtained heights of Moel 
Mor. Ina few months a monument, erected by Lord Dufferin, 
Sir Frederick Roberts, and the officers who knew his worth, 
will probably commemorate his services in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
His portrait hangs in the Town Hall of Simla. 


TOLSTOI’S NOVELS. 


A Russian Proprietor and Other Stories, and The Cossacks ; 
translated by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. London: Walter 


Scott. 
Count Tolstot, as Novelist and as Thinker. By CHARLES 
EDWARD TURNER. London: Triibner and Co. 


People who want to read Tolstoi should read him (one is 
told) in the original. The man, indeed, is an artist in style—is 
a great writer as well as a great novelist; and it is pretty 
certain that no attempt has hitherto been made in any language 
to reproduce anything but his meaning, so that to all save 
those who can read him in Russian the half of him remains un- 
told. For a translation which shall do him anything like 
justice on this score we may look, however, in vain ; and mean- 
while the best is to read him in French. The educated French- 
man, as Matthew Arnold was so anxious to impress upon us, 
is commonly master of his tools; he writes his own tongue 
grammatically and clearly ; he has a certain standard of taste 
and a certain standard of style, both high enough to be generally 
acceptable; and the consequence is that when he attacks a 
foreign writer, and ‘conveys’ him for the behoof of a new 
public, he does so with a definite understanding of the end he 
wishes to achieve and the means by which he proposes to 
achieve it. The result of his work is often tame enough, but even 
tameness has its virtues, and not the least of these is the quality 
of being inoffensive. This in itself is no great merit, to be sure ; 
but one has only to contrast one’s Tolstoi as he appears in the 
garment fashioned for him by (say) the industrious E. Halpé- 
rine, with Tolstoi as he is shown to us by the common English, 
or American-English, translator, to aspire to it as to one of the 
greatest of artistic essentials. For the English, or American- 
English, translator, is the exact antithesis of his brother of 
France, in that he has no standard of taste and no standard of 
style, and that he seldom writes his mother-tongue either ex- 
pressively or with vigour. There is no Academy for him, and, 
as he is left to himself in all these matters upon which the 
Frenchman is so excellently served by academical tradition and 
example, it is ninety-nine chances to one but he goes hideously 
to pieces, and his author with him. A case in point is the in- 
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genuous Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, who is responsible for an 
entire issue of Tolstoi’s novels now in course of publication. 
As interpreted by Mr. Dole, Tolstoi’s characters are neither 
Russian nor English, but American. Here they ‘ain't,’ and 
there they ‘hain’t,’ as if they were Connecticut farmers trying 
to say ‘are not’ and ‘have not,’ and succeeding fairly ill. On 
this page they ‘ whittle out a cylinder,’ and on that they ‘fix it’; 
and on another they talk of ‘bowlders,’ and a ‘roily’ brook, 
and * back of the house’ ; and so on, and soon. They to whom 
this sort of vulgarity is not troublesome, and who find it easy 
to believe in the existence of a great novelist with the style of a 
provincial pressman, may make Tolstoi’s acquaintance as well 
in the pages of Mr. Nathan Dole as elsewhere. Those who do 
not will find his reputation less extraordinary, and his material 
more attractive and convincing, viewed through the medium 
of another tongue. 

But Tolstoi’s life is, we are given to understand, an apotheosis 
of non-resistance, and it is not to be doubted that Mr. Dole’s 
attempt to turn him into American will not be resented by him. 
Were he given to militation, however, one can conceive him 
‘playing boots’ with his Yankee caricaturist, and that on more 
grounds than that of a vulgarised and ruined style. For in- 
stance, there is that little matter of the selection that shall be 
fairly representative, the selection that shall bring a man into 
instant touch with his public, the selection that shall appeal to 
those who know him already as worthy of his name and fame, 
and that shall, at the same time, persuade the rest of mankind 
that his is an acquaintance to make. And here, we think, the 
author of Anna Karenina and the Scbastopol sketches might (if 
he were ‘so dispoged’) be found in absolute disagreement with 
his editor and translator. That the work of choice was not 
altogether easy, we may (and will) ungrudgingly admit. War 
and Peace is a great book in more senses of the term than one; 
Anna Karenina is not exactly the briefest of novels, nor the 
liveliest neither ; and for the numbers that make up the epic 
little series of legends and moralities which is published (in 
French) under the title of 4 la Récherche du Bonheur, it may 
fairly be doubted whether an intelligent, but unknowing, public 
would or would not feel happy in them, to begin with, or care 
enough for them to take much trouble in questing out the 
source from which they came. Failing all these, however, 
Mr. Nathan H. Dole had still two masterpieces to fall back 
upon, and might, with either one of these, have shown that 
he both knew his Tolstoi, and had a certain faith in the under- 
standing of his public. We refer (it need hardly be said) to 
The Cossacks and the Souvenirs de Sébastopol, oth are in 
every sense great work ; both are so absolutely individual that 
we cannot conceive of them as coming from anybody but 
Tolstoi ; both are prodigiously interesting; both are brief 
enough to be contained within the compass of a single pair of 
boards ; and Mr. Nathan Dole has (one has scarce the heart to 
observe) most carefully avoided both. He gives us 7Ae Cossacks 
in his second volume, and he is content to make up his first of 
a number of Tolstoi’s minor essays in fiction :—the small-change 
of his imagination and art, mere samplings of the star-dust (as 
it were) out of which he has created such luminaries as ar 
and Peace,and Anna Karenina, and The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. 
Only two of these fragments— 7hree Deaths and Two Hussars 
(the latter better Englished, in an earlier translation, as 7wo 
Generations)—are representative work. Tolstoi is, of course, a 
very great artist, and does nothing imaginative that is not in 
some degree interesting and uncommon. But the value of such 
sketches as A/dert (though A/dert is pleasant enough in its 
way), and Lucerne, and A Russian Proprietor, and the Reminis- 
cences of a Billiard-Marker (disguised by Mr. Dole, with great 
presence of mind, as the Recollections of a Scorer), is not great 
in itself, and is as a mon-valeur in comparison with the prodi- 
gious wealth of invention and effect contained in (for instance) 
the Sébastopol sketches, which are probably the most complete 
and flawless achievement in what is called ‘ realism’ yet com- 
passed in art, in /van /lyitch aforesaid (which includes an 
analysis of the processes of mental and physical dissolution 


remarkable even for Tolstoi, who has written of death as no 


man since the making of the world has written of death), in 
Poliouchka, in Katia, in the great novelist’s confessions of youth 
and childhood, in other masterpieces yet. That we have these 
put forward as adequate specimens of a great man’s work 
is Tolstoi’s misfortune, and the fault of Mr. N. Haskell 
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Dole. The theory of non-resistance may or may not be a good 
thing ; but that in practice it has queer results is certain. In 
The Cossacks we are on safer ground. Turguenieff (who knew 
what he was talking about) is said to have declared this novel 
the finest thing in Russian fiction. That, if Russian fiction 
were limited to Turguenieff and 7he Cossacks, might be true ; 
but, as Russian fiction includes not only Zhe Cossacks and 
Turguenieff, but also Dostoieffsky and all the rest of Tolstoi, it 
may, with some show of truth, be dismissed as an Irish, yet 
somewhat pleasant, exaggeration. What cannot be gainsaid is 
that in every respect, save that of plot, Zhe Cossacks is a 
masterpiece. Let us read it in French if possible ; but in any 
case let us read it. Let us read it even in the American-English 
of Mr. Nathan H. Dole. It brings us into instant contact 
with the mind of a master-artist and, therewith, some of the 
newest life, the freshest and strongest character, the wildest 
scenery, and the deepest and truest emotion that have as yet 
‘got themselves uttered’ in fiction. Of Anna Karenina and 
War and Peace, and the other Tolstoi books, we shall, no doubt, 
have occasion to speak in due course as they appear. 

Of Mr. Turner’s Count Tolstot as Novelist and as Thinker 
we shall only say that it is well-meant, quite readable, very 
harmless in its way, and suggestive in no mean degree of 
Browning Societies, and them that go down to read papers 
therein. Tolstoi is no doubt a moralist and thinker ; but he is 
also an artist, and, as it seems to us, the artist is considerable, 
while the moralist and thinker are, in their way, and outside the 
art in which they find expression, almost ridiculously inade- 
quate. Mr. Turner writes for those who think otherwise ; and 
to these his little primer may be cheerfully recommended. 
The great mass of reading mankind, to whom an artist is 
interesting in proportion as his art is living in fact and fer- 
tilising and suggestive in effect, may be as cheerfully encouraged 
to leave him alone, and take their Tolstoi plain. 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 
Memorials of the Family of Wemyss of Wemyss. By Sir 
WILLIAM FRASER, K.C.B., LL.D., Edinburgh. 


A family history from the able and industrious pen of Sir 
William Fraser always commands a welcome from those inter- 
ested in unravelling the intricacies of the social and domestic 
lives of our forefathers, as well as from the more profound and 
learned genealogists. In the three large volumes now before 
us, the history of the house of Wemyss has been thoroughly 
investigated by him, and interesting and conclusive proofs 
adduced of its extreme antiquity and historical importance. 

On the distant horizon of the twelfth century there glitters 
the figure of the first undoubted ancestor of the family— Michael 
of Wemyss and Methil, who lived between 1165 and 1214. Far 
away and indistinct as events and people appear to us across 
the ever-widening gulf of time, they assume a more definite shape 
when contemporary written evidence is displayed of so impor- 
tant a fact as the presence, a few years later, of King Edward 1. 
within the existing walls of Wemyss Castle. Scotland was sorely 
troubled by the English King, who, having cast his envious eye 
on her crown, resolved at first to gain his end by uniting his son 
Edward to the daughter of Eric, King of Norway. The Prin- 
cess had, by the death of her mother, the last surviving child of 
Alexander 111. of Scotland—who at this time had just met with 
his tragic death—become the lawful Queen of that realm. She 
was but twelve years old when she was entrusted to the care of 
Sir David Wemyss, who had _ been invested with the important 
mission of bringing her to her kingdom. But on their voyage 
thither the ship was wrecked ; and though the little Queen and 
the knight escaped drowning, and found refuge on the Orkney 
Islands, whether it was that the poor child—thus plucked from 
her home at the haughty command of the English King—was 
unable to rally from the shock and hardships she endured, or 
whether from some other cause, there is no record to state ; 
but it is certain that she died there, and so put an end to all 
hopes of a peaceful solution to Edward’s ambition. 

The monument of this interesting historical event has existed 
in Wemyss Castle for 600 years in the shape of a silver basin 
or plate, which was conferred on the ambassador by King Eric. 
Sir Michael was at this time a man well advanced in years, and 
the mission had been entrusted to his son D vid; and it is pro- 
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bable that the honour of knighthood was conferred upon him 
at this time. In conjunction with other lords of the soil, Sir 
Michael was doomed for many years to fret under the iron heel 
of the oppressor. Very unstable were the fortunes, and 
chequered the careers of the Scottish nobles at this period, and 
though they clung to their independence they temporised with 
the tyrant, and Wemyss’s outward submission was clearly an 
unwilling one, for, although he entertained the king and his 
followers at Wemyss Castle in March 1304, the royal visit was, 
we suspect, as much an implied menace as an honour con- 
ferred ; and in 1306 a fierce mandate—following, we suppose, 
Wemyss’s avowed fealty to Robert the Bruce—was issued by 
the furious monarch, proclaiming ‘Sir Michael Wymes’ a 
traitor and an enemy, ordering his manor to be burnt and his 
lands and gardens to be laid waste, and ‘worse to be done if 
worse were possible,’ and there is evidence, Sir William says, 
of Edward’s intention to bestow the forfeited lands on some of 
his followers. Fortunately for Sir Michael, events moved less 
rapidly in those days than in these ; and while this portion of 
the sentence was deferred to a convenient opportunity, Edward 
died in 1307, and the proscription was not carried out. 

But although the warlike king’s ill-omened visit has sur- 
rounded the ancient home of the Wemysses with prominent 
interest, there is another event that must not be omitted, that 
has touched its venerable walls with pathos and gilded them 
with romance. Mary, the beautiful and unhappy Queen of 
Scots, visited the laird of Wemyss during her progress through 
Fife in 1564, and remained there for several days with her ladies. 
Sir John Wemyss had been a loyal and faithful servant to her 
mother, the Queen-Regent, and, in spite of the resentment and 
stern anger of the Lords of Congregation, his loyalty did not 
waver. She had relied upon him in her ill-considered struggles 
with the ever-strengthening Protestant party, and when she 
died he continued his allegiance to her daughter. It was pro- 
bably owing to his known and tried devotion and fidelity that 
Wemyss Castle was selected as the site of her first interviews 
with Darnley. Here it was that the ill-omened meeting took 
place, and here the window where Mary stood and watched the 
approach on horseback of the handsome but worthless and 
hapless youth is still pointed out. 

But with the death of this follower of the Stuarts the old order 
of things passed away, and the Wemyss family were henceforth 
to be staunch Presbyterians. Before long the crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland rested on the same head ; and when Charles 1. 
ascended the throne of his ancestors, he appears to have 
assumed that the allegiance of the family was transferred to 
himself, and Sir John Wemyss was created a baronet, a baron, 
and an earl within a very short of each upward step ; while his 
presence was frequently required, and his services requisitioned, 
by the sovereign. But in spite of the honours thus bestowed 
upon him, Lord Wemyss and his son, Lord Elcho, subscribed 
the Covenant, and took part in every movement, political and 
warlike, to oppose Charles’s innovations. Nor had that mon- 
arch any cause to complain of any sophism on their parts. 
They were both active and able men, who fulfilled their duties, 
according to their lights, with judgment and energy. It is an 
interesting fact that they were both present in St. Giles’ Church 
on the occasion when the Dean of Edinburgh attempted to read 
the new service, a fact recorded by Lord Elcho in his journal, 
which is still extant. He appears to have heartily sympathised 
in the summary action of Jenny Geddes and her fellows. ‘The 
good religius wimen,’ says he, ‘did rise up to the ridder and 
flang their bouks and stoulles att him and did riuve all the ser- 
vice bouk a peisses.’ While the ‘good religius wimen,’ how- 
ever, had the courage of their opinions, David Lindsay, Bishop 
of Edinburgh, had not; and having no mind to emulate the 
example of Stephen the Martyr, he took to his heels in unepis- 
copal haste, and ‘ran upp the nearest staire crying to the people 
that he had no wytt in the mattir.’ The rest of our notice of 
this interesting book must be reserved till next week. 


WORKMEN'S ASSOCIATIONS. 


English Associations of Working Men. By J. M. BAERN- 
REITHER. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


There is always an interest attaching to a work bya foreigner 
on social and political matters in our own country ; and where 
the matter is not displeasing to our self-love, there is a spice of 
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satisfaction that we attract so much notice. The author of the 
book before us, like Marx and Max O’Rell, spent a considerable 
time in Britain ; and he seems to have used it in gathering with 
scrupulous detail all the information to be had with regard to 
associations of British workmen. Ireland he specially excepts 
from the scope of his work—a matter for regret, as the obser- 
vations of so painstaking a compiler on the proceedings before 
the Land Commission (with whom he travelled for some time) 
could not fail to arouse interest. 

The volume now published is evidently the precursor of others. 
It consists of two parts—a characteristically German intro- 
duction of 154 pages, and a most precise and detailed account 
of British Friendly Societies, and the legislation affecting them. 
Co-operative Societies and Trades-Unions, which the public 
are accustomed to regard as the most important workmen’s 
associations, are thus left to be dealt with in future. The intro- 
duction, however, appears to be intended to apply to all. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Baernreither is a hostile critic ; 
his book teems so generously with notes of admiration for 
British customs that one is forced to hope that the German 
original, of which this is a translation enlarged by the author, is 
equally flattering. The features of self-help and independence 
predominant in British working men especially excite his 
admiration ; and this, when combined with the natural be- 
lief in the efficacy of State control, which he shares with 
most of his countrymen, leads him into some confusion at 
times. Thus, when he advocates a more extended system of 
State supervision of Friendly Societies, he does so in order that 
they ‘may more nearly resemble real self-governing bodies.’ 
Whereas the real self-governing Friendly Society is the old un- 
registered one—which he rightly abhors—where the funds are 
invested on any security, and the premiums may be calculated 
in the most blessed ignorance of actuarial science. The intro- 
duction is a good statement of the dominance of /azsser-faire, 
and the reaction against it ; a few cursory observations here and 
there, however, show the remarkable acuteness with which Mr. 
Baernreither has comprehended the situation in Britain. His 
observation that ‘all socialist ideas, hitherto subject to a strict 
and self-imposed restraint in England, had launched at once 
their concentrated forces on the existing form and tenure of 
landed property, is strikingly thoughtful and well-expressed ; 
and his passing remark on the probable effect of the multiplica- 
tion of joint-stock companies on the relations of capitalist and 
labourer opens up a wide field for sociological inquirers, and 
leads to a practical question which is every day becoming more 
pressing. As a history, however, Part I. will not be new to any 
considerable number of readers. 

With Part 11.—the account of the Friendly Societies—the 
case is different; it is full of most interesting information, 
laboriously collected and carefully arranged. These associations 
are traced from their rude and haphazard beginnings, through 
hardship and often through cruel experience, to their present 
highly useful and prosperous condition. The goal of Friendly 
Societies would seem to be voluntary insurance, and insurance 
alone. Insurance, whether for life or against sickness, is a 
curious mixture; in itself a speculation, it is a precaution 
against risk. No insurance, unless aided by charity, can ever 
produce an actual gain of wealth to the insurers ; it must indeed 
be a loss, in so far as expense is incurred in management. If 
it be true, then, that money is saved by the existence of work- 
men’s Friendly Societies, the reason is, that the premiums and 
entrance fees would in great part, if they did not go to the 
society, be wasted or spent on luxuries. The inestimable value 
of these societies, as a careful reader of Mr. Baernreither’s work 
can gather, is that they spread principles of thrift and providence 
among the wage-earners, and raise or maintain their standard 
of comfort. The size to which spontaneous schemes of self- 
help have grown among workmen is the best answer to the cry 
for State-interference with labour. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 


The Recluse. By WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. TZhe Complete 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, with an Intro- 
duction by JOHN MORLEY. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Everybody knows that at the time when Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lude was fresh from the press, Lord Macaulay maintained, 
against the opinion of a large circle of the poet’s admirers, that 
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the volume was unreadable, and that on inquiry it was dis- 
covered that the only one of the disputants who had got through 
the Pre/ude was Lord Macaulay himself. And yet the Prelude, 
in its author’s estimation, was but subsidiary to a vaster scheme, 
—‘the ante-chapel,’ as he expressed it, ‘of a Gothic church,’ 
From the preface to 7/e Excursion, first published in 1814, we 
learn that the Pre/ude was intended to be introductory to 
‘a philosophical poem, containing views of Man, Nature, 
and Society, and to be entitled Zhe Recluse, as having 
for its principal subject the sensations and opinions of a poet 
living in retirement.’ We gather, further, that 7Ae Recluse, 
if completed, would have consisted of three parts. Of these, 
the second part alone, viz., 7he Excursion, was finished, and 
has long been before the world; the third part was only 
planned ; and now, after all these years, the first book of the 
first part, which was left in manuscript, has been published zx 
extenso. Portions of the little volume before us have already 
appeared in print. The preface of 1814, alluded to above, con- 
cludes with these words :—‘ And in the meantime the follow- 
ing passage, taken from the conclusion of the first book of 7/e 
Recluse, may be acceptable as a kind of Prospectus of the design 
and scope of the whole poem.’ Then follow the last hundred 
lines of the volume under review—the magnificent passage in 
which the poet tells us that he sings, z#fer alia, 


‘Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope, 


Of joy in widest commonalty spread.’ 


Further, amongst the Poems of the Jmagination, the short piece 
entitled ‘Water-Fowl’ is borrowed line for line from /he Recluse, 
Part 1., Book 1. Beyond this, however, the poem—a work of 
some thousand lines—is now presented to the public for the 
first time, and will be eagerly welcomed by the ever-widening 
circle of Wordsworth’s admirers. Like the Pre/ude, and un- 
like Zhe Excursion, The Recluse—or, to speak more correctly, 
this fragment of Zhe Rec/use—is autobiographical. The poet 
and his sister, we are told, have returned, after an interval of 
many years, to take up their abode in Grasmere. For two 
months wild winter storms ‘had put the temper of their minds 
to proof.’ But to-day ‘the gates of Spring are opened,’ and 
the poet’s mouth is opened too. He tells us how dear already 
the Valley, and all that therein is, have become to him, how 
ready he is ‘to part with all remembrance of a jarring world,’ 
and what joys and companionships await him in his peaceful 
retreat. Then he recollects himself— 


‘Yet ‘tis not to enjoy that we exist, 
For that end only ; something must be done, 


Possessions have I that are solely mine, 


Something which power and effort may impart ; 
I would impart it, I would spread it wide.’ 


Hereupon follows what will be regarded as the most interesting 
autobiographical touch in the whole volume—a passage in which 
the poet tells us that his natural and original ambition had been 
to sing the horrentia Martis arma,‘to fill the heroic trumpet 
with the Muse’s breath.’ Many will learn with surprise that— 


‘While yet an innocent little one, with a heart as 
That doubtless wanted not its tender moods, mv 
I breathed (for this I better recollect) 

Among wild appetites and blind desires, 

Motions of savage instinct my delight 

And exaltation. Nothing at that time 

So welcome, no temptation half so dear 

As that which urged meto a daring feat, 

Deep pools, tall trees, black chasms, and dizzy crags. 


4 


.. 


Yea, to this hour I,cannot read a tale 

Of two brave vessels matched in deadly fight, 
And fighting to the death, but I am pleased 
More than a wise man ought to be.’ 


However, doughty deeds are not to be his theme, and the 
poem concludes with the ‘ Prospectus’ already alluded to. Of 
the poetry as such, no lengthy criticism is necessary. Words- 
worth’s place in literature, his virtues and his vices, are known 
to every one, and these newly-published lines can neither add to 
nor detract from his fame. Suffice it to say that the volume 
before us is eminently ‘Wordsworthian’; that, while the old 
virtues are here in plenty-—to use Matthew Arnold’s terms, much 
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‘natural magic’ and abundance of ‘ moral profundity’—the old 
vices of bathos and platitude are here also. But the tares in 
this sheaf outweigh the wheat, and readers will forgive and for- 
get the irritating affection which he professes for a ‘small grey 
horse’ and a ‘famous sheep-dog’ in the neighbourhood, or 
his maudlin toleration of the strong language employed by shep- 
herds to their sheep, before the beauty of such passages as 
this :— 
‘ What want we ? have we not perpetual streams, 
Warm woods, and sunny hills, and fresh green fields, 
And mountains not less green, and flocks and herds, 
And thickets full of songsters, and the voice 
Of lordly birds, an unexpected sound 
Heard now and then from morn to latest eve, 
Admonishing the man who walks below 
Of solitude and silence in the sky. 

The edition of Wordsworth’s poems which Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. have just published, is, probably, the most ser- 
viceable ever issued; forming, indeed, a complete library of 
everything connected with the poet ina handy form. It con- 
tains the whole of his poems, with a list showing their chrono- 
logical order, having the dates, not only of composition, but of 
publication, as well as notes, prefaces, indices, etc., and a biblio- 
graphy, with an enumeration of leading biographies of him, 
and critical articles on his writings. The introduction by Mr. 
Morley presents a clear picture of Wordsworth’s life and times, 
and explains the interesting fact that he fills more space in the 
handbook of familiar quotations than any poet save Shake- 
speare and Pope, pointing out that, while simplification was the 
keynote of the revolutionary period in which he lived, he was its 
purest and greatest exponent, in Englandat least. *On Words- 
worth’s exact position in the hierarchy of sovereign poets,’ as 
he truly remarks, ‘a deep difference of opinion still divides even 
the most excellent judges’ ; and while he balances the different 
estimates, he is, of course, unable to do much towards recon- 
ciling them. 


RIDER HAGGARD AND WILKIE COLLINS. 


Colonel Quaritch, V.C. A Tale of Country Life. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 


The Legacy of Cain, By WILKIE COLLINS, London: Chatto 
and Windus. 


Colonel Quaritch must to the barber's with Polonius’ beard. 
Mr. Rider Haggard has fallen into the fatal mistake of pander- 
ing to the lust after three volumes, with which publishers are 
beset, and the result is a book which will not help Mr. Rider 
Haggard to immortality. Mr. Haggard must know as well as 
anybody else that, in spite of his brilliant imagination, he has 
not yet got into what Thackeray calls ‘the inner circle’—pos- 
sibly that inner circle may be at present a blank tenanted in the 
eyes of one writer, but of few others, by the form of Mr. George 
Meredith—but at any rate, whether Mr. Haggard has it in him 
ever to get there or not, his present course in literature is not 
the one that will lead him to that goal. Mr. Haggard is clever— 
witness all that he writes ; he has, as everybody knows, and as 
King Solomon and She bear witness, a powerful and original 
imagination ; he has no small poetic instinct, witness Jess; he 
can imitate the drawing-room three volumes, witness Co/one/ 
Quaritch; but he is wanting in that essential of a man of 
letters—a strong personality. He has great talent, but he lacks 
individual character, and character is to the man of letters what 
charity is to the Christian. Mr. Haggard must not only mi, 
his colours with his brains, but, if he is to succeed as 
other men have succecced, he must dip his pen in his blood. 
He is too successful, as the world measures success, to require 
to do this, and we fear that he has not the divine spark that 
will inspire him to do it without the force of that dire necessity 
which might have made him great in spite of himself. Before 
dealing in any detail with Colone/ Quaritch, we must protest 
against some minor blots in the book which are unworthy even 
of Mr. Haggard. He sneers at novelists, penny papers, and 
political economy—not, be it observed, gud actor in his story, 
but gwd moralising author. Now this must be padding or 
insanity, and both are deplorable. Mr. Haggard writes novels, 
he sells, or rather hires, them to penny papers, and he is not a 
fool. Q.E.D. 

Of Colonel Quaritch there is not much that need be said. It 
is the story of a middle-aged military man who falls in love with 
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a young lady with a splendid figure, a plain face, and an impe- 
cunious but aristocratic parent. There is buried treasure and 
bigamy ; an attempted assassination, a murder, and a suicide. 
Colonel Quaritch is a sportsman and, like all Mr. Haggard’s 
favourites, a good shot; and while one of the ladies wings 
her lover—not unintentionally (she is a married lady)—the 
gallant Colonel brings down whole coveys of partridges. The 
lost treasure is the backbone of the story; but Mr. Haggard 
lets the very youngest subscriber to a circulating library know 
in the first few pages where the gold is hidden ; while the reader 
is annoyed at the stupidity of the Colonel in not finding it at 
once, and so saving all this pother, he is still able to assure 
himself that the treasure will be found at the right time, and 
that all will be well. This is, of course, comforting in try- 
ing situations, but it is not art. And that, we fear, must be the 
verdict on the whole book. It is a great deal better than half 
the novels that are published, but it is manifestly a pot-boiler ; 
and, as the work of the author of Jess, it is unworthy of serious 
criticism. 

Its title is the best thing about Zhe Legacy of Cain, being 
faulty only in this, that it awakens expectations of the awful 
that are never realised. Heredity, sleep-walking, murder, and 
massage are materials out of which Mr. Wilkie Collins might 
have been expected to construct a story full of the terrible and 
the creepy from beginning toend. But he has given us instead 
three volumes of the regulation length, in which one is not 
once tempted to cast a surreptitious glance towards the end. 
Mediocre as is the plot, the characters are no better. When 
not commonplace they are mainly idiotic, and the method of 
making ¢hem tell the story in memoranda letters, and extracts 
from badly-written diaries, which Mr. Collins has elsewhere 
used so well, is merely an element of tedium in the present 
case. Any one who has read the House of White Shadows 
will remember how that gruesome story was made still more 
eerie by the chief character being left without a name. The 
same effect—on a much smaller scale—is produced here by 
the same simple device. Otherwise there is really nothing 
noteworthy about the book. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'’S BIOGRAPHY. 


A Biography of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. By WM. C. 
BEECHER and Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE ; assisted by Mrs. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. London: Sampson Low and 
Co. 


When a man is ‘hailed by all the English-speaking people 
as belonging to them, as do King Alfred and Shakspere’ (page 
26), and when some men, moreover, ‘place him before all 
preachers since the Apostle Paul’ (page 588), it may possibly 
be worth while to write his life ; but there can be no justifica- 
tion for doing it in 713 closely-printed pages. This book is 
unconscionably long, and the feeling of blank despair produced 
by the authors’ promise of a supplemental volume containing 
all Mr. Beecher’s important correspondence can only be realised 
by those who have waded through it. It opens with an account 
of Mr. Beecher’s ancestry, which would be long for a publica- 
tion of the Genealogical Society ; it proceeds with an account of 
Litchfield, Mr. Beecher’s birthplace, which would be long for a 
gazetteer of Connecticut ; and it closes with an account of Mr. 
Beecher’s symptoms, which would be long for the advertisement 
of a quack medicine. The bulk of the book is made up of 
copious extracts from Mr. Beecher’s sermons, newspaper 
articles, and lectures. We implore Wm. C. Beecher and Rev. 
Samuel Scoville to stay their hands and spare us. Let them not 
darken our comparatively bright future by the appalling pro- 
spect of Mr. Beecher’s letters. 

Henry Ward Beecher was born in 1813. His father’s mother’s 
grandfather ‘was a Scotchman, thus giving a little Gaelic blood 
to the veins of her descendants’ (page 18). We should like to 
pause for a moment to admire the beauty of the construction 
and the correctness of the inference; but we must hasten on. 
There certainly was in Henry’s veins an agreeable tincture of 
nearly every kind of blood. We can, however, only stop to 
trace him up to the county of Kent, ‘where the free-necked 
men under Hengist and Horsa had first made a lodgment on 
English soil, and near which was Hastings and the fields of the 
Norman Conquest, and where, perhaps, more than in any other 
county, mingled those different strains of blood— Briton, Roman, 
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Saxon, Northmen, Scots and Picts (! !!—out of which has come 
England’s strength and England’s greatness’ (page 20). The 
courtship of Mr. Beecher’s father and mother was ‘ marked by 
the interpenctration of religious sentiment and earthly love’ 
(page 26). Their household after marriage was ‘ wide-awake, 
reading all the new books, discussing all the vital questions of 
the day, arguing all the knotty points of theology’ (page 41). 
So that, altogether, it was not, perhaps, Mr. Beecher’s fault if 
he was a prig and a Philistine of the first water. 

Mr. Beecher, after having been a Presbyterian minister, was 
called to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, belonging to the Congre- 
gational ‘ body,’ in 1847, and he continued to occupy its pulpit 
till his death. He wrote for, and at one time edited, the New 
York /ndependent,; took a large part in the Abolitionist move- 
ment ; visited England three times—once during the American 
Civil War; and became involved in hideous squabbles with 
Mr. Tilton, in which, though no doubt perfectly blameless, he 
acted with an indiscretion which was surprising in a man of his 
native shrewdness and his knowledge of mankind. This is the 
brief summary of a life which has little in it to interest most 
Scotsmen or Englishmen. The tone of the biography is natur- 
ally highly eulogistic ; but, on an impartial review, it is hard to 
see that Mr. Beecher was a master of anything but the flowery 
commonplace. His love of nature seems to us very little else 
than a faculty for turning out fine phrases about the grass, and 
the hills, and all the rest of it. Such a man is naturally admired 
by many men, many women, and many children. 

The practice of writing for the daily press, no doubt, exerted 
a baleful influence on his style of language, and still more on 
his habit of thought. What had poor Jenny Lind done that 
he should say, ‘ In her we behold a spectacle of eminent genius 
employing its magic power in the elevation of the human 
race’? An excellent specimen of his style is found in his 
speech on the raising of the United States flag at Charleston. 
‘As long as the sun or the stars endure, may it wave over a 
nation neither enslaved, nor enslaving. Once, and but once, 
has treason dishonored it. In that insane hour, when the 
guiltiest and bloodiest rebellion of time hurled its fires upon 
this fort, you, sir (turning to General Anderson), and a small 
heroic band stood within these now crumbled walls,’ etc. etc. 
(p. 452). Aut Oscar Buffum aut diabolus. Dr. Ginery Dunkle 
is scarcely in the same street with Mr. Beecher. 

Mr. Beecher, of course, had his good points. He wanted, 
when a boy, to run away to sea. He held strong opinions, 
which he expressed with vigour. He had plenty of moral 
courage. He was in favour of dealing fairly by the South after 
the war, and he seems to have been an opponent of women’s 
rights. In short, he was a reproduction on an enlarged scale 
of a type of character with which in this country we are 
thoroughly familiar. He was a magnified English Dissenter ; 
a man of much honesty, and little tolerance ; with a very 
strong, though often strangely distorted, moral sense ; and 
with the intellectual portion of his nature singularly stunted 
and repressed. When to these characteristics is added a great 
deal of rather nauseous gush, the compound forms a whole 
which would be much less mischievous if it were wholly bad. 
This sort of person is becoming a nuisance in our own political 
life. 

It should be added that this biography is written in very 
choice American. The best suit of clothes Mr. Beecher ever 
owned was ‘made over from a discarded suit donated by one of 
his parishioners’ (p. 203). Mr. Beecher ‘ reluctated’ (p. 404) on 
one occasion, which seems to mean, showed reluctance. On 
another he says that ‘the sharpness of our retaliatory com- 
plaints was acuminated by that very disappointment’ (p. 138). 
Of course, honour, labour, favour, become ‘honor,’ ‘ labor,’ 
‘favor’; and this, together with the appearance of the type, 
would lead us to suppose that the book was printed in America, 
were it not for the fact that it bears the name of a well-known 
firm of London printers. There are several indifferent illustra- 
tions on wood, and an excellent engraving on steel. 

We have reserved for the end a sentence which will make 
some of our readers swell with honest pride, as surely as it will 
fill others with grinding jealousy. When Mr. Beecher lectured 
in the capital of Scotland in 1863, he ‘aimed to give some idea 
of the philosophy of slavery, Edinburgh being a centre of refine- 
ment and learning’ (p. 419). This is really very gratifying, and 
almost makes us take leave of this book with kindly feelings. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. OUTRAM 
TRISTRAM. With illustrations by Herbert Railton and 
Hugh Thomson. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Pen and Ink Notes at the Glasgow Exhibition. A series of 
illustrations by J. RAFFLES Davison, F.S.1.A, with an 
account of the Exhibition by Robert Walker, Secretary to 
the Fine Art Section. London: J. S. Virtue and Co. 
(Limited). 

Gleanings from the ‘Graphic. By RANDOLPH CALDECOT?. 
London, Glasgow, and New York: George Routledge and 
Sons, 


On the table of every prosperous dentist’s waiting-room are 
some handsome illustrated books, placed there to amuse the 
terror-stricken and writhing victims who are waiting the hour 
of their appointment. There are volumes of Punch ; brilliantly- 
coloured books of butterflies ; possibly an odd volume of the 
Illustrated London News, full of illustrations of ancient history ; 
and almost certainly a book about Palestine, with pictures 
of Absalom’s tomb, the Dead Sea, and the desolate site of 
Capernaum. To this collection will now be added a book of 
higher artistic and literary value than most of these. No den- 
tist should be without Mr. Outram Tristram’s Coaching Days 
and Coaching Ways. The only objection to it that any dentist 
could put forward is that the matter is so interesting, and the 
pictures so pretty, that many patients who took it up might 
forget all about their sufferings, and go away cured without the 
assistance of the forceps, or any other nameless instrument of 
horror. The papers which make up the volume appeared in the 
English Illustrated Magazine; and Messrs. Railton and Thom- 
son’s charming illustrations did much to increase the popularity of 
that publication. The volume, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, 
will be appreciated by others than those who have got tooth- 
ache. Mr. Tristram introduces us early in the book to that 
greatest hero of coaching days, the French page of the Duke 
of Richmond, Claude Duval, while the other masters in the art 
of saying ‘Stand and deliver’ are duly introduced to us. He 
takes us to many charming nooks of Merry England; and 
Messrs. Railton and Thomson show us our fathers, and their 
wives, and sons, and daughters, sometimes in amusing, some- 
times in pathetic, and always in characteristic situations, with 
frames which call back vanished pictures of quaint old English 
towns and villages. There is a mass of historical anecdote in 
these pages, and there are heaps of appropriate illustrations of 
the days of the road from contemporary fiction ; but with all 
this it is not an o//a fodrida that is set before us, but a work of 
consecutive design, and of good literary workmanship. 

Another book, but with a difference, for the dentist’s table 
is the volume of Pen and /nk Notes at the Glasgow Exhibition. 
There is no pretence of, or straining after, literary effect in the 
simple record of the Exhibition building, grounds, and ex- 
hibits. Mr. Raffles Davison gives sketches of persons, places, 
and things in and around and connected with the Exhibi- 
tion. Some of the portraits, notably that of Lord Provost 
Sir James King, are very clever ; and the pictures of cups, 
vases, furniture, etc. etc., help to make the book an interesting 
record of an interesting show. The sketches of the sculpture 
are the least successful in the collection ; very few of the pic- 
tures are dealt with, and this must be regarded as a commend- 
able act of self-restraint. 

Randolph Caldecott was only about forty years of age when 
he passed over to the great majority, and yet he left behind 
him a great mass of good work. To a large extent he was a 
product of that comparatively new institution, the illustrated 
paper ; and this fact accounts for both his strength and his 
weakness from an artistic standpoint. The volume of G/eanings 

Srom the * Graphic, which Messrs. George Routledge and Sons 
have issued, in a form which is handsome in spite of its cheap- 
ness, illustrates what is meant in a striking manner. Delight- 
fully sketchy in execution, the pictures are exactly the sort of 
thing required for an illustrated paper, although many of them 
could hardly have found a place anywhere else. The Trouville 
series, in a few happy touches, hits off the chief features of a 
French watering-place ; and the fac-simz/e letters from Monaco, 
with their little drawings, are equally clever. In the Brighton 
and Buxton pictures there are a fidelity to nature, and a sense 
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of humour which combine to make them highly acceptable. 
The ‘ Meet on Exmoor’ furnishes a taste of the quality which 
rendered his hunting-scenes among the most popular ever pub- 
lished. ‘American Facts and Fancies,’ which were the result 
of his last journey, show him at his best in dashing sketches. 
Two of the sets of coloured drawings, to which the Graphic 
has given an extensive publicity, are added. The one is 
‘Christmas Visitors,’ and the other ‘Paul and Virginia, or the 
very Last of the Smugglers, and they are extremely amusing. 
On the whole, the volume is one which is certain to afford a 
great deal of genuine pleasure. 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS VOLUMES. 


Christmas books in large numbers and variety are annually 
issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. (Limited), London, Paris, 
New York, and Melbourne; and the assortment of that 
house this season is specially attractive. Mr. Gilbert has 
impressed upon us all the glories of the estate of the Pirate 
King. Commodore Funk is a pirate,a king, and—a woman ; 
and her sad eventful history is recorded by Mr. Manville 
Fenn in a way that will largely increase the number of 
believers in the truth of Mr. Gilbert’s oft-sung dictum. Few 
books that have recently been produced for the benefit of that 
omnivorous animal, the growing boy, will be so thoroughly 
enjoyed by him, and by his seniors, as Commodore Funk. It is 
full of incident—if one were inclined to be captious one might 
say too full: the keen interest in the story never flags for a 
sentence from the first page to the last. It is highly original, 
and the originality is not attained by any straining of nature. 
The hairbreadth escapes, which cause one’s breath to come and 
go, and one’s heart to beat faster, seem always possible, if not 
indeed probable, when one considers the coolness and bravery 
displayed by the principal actors. There is no attempt at an 
imitation of the older sea-novelists ; the atmosphere is different 
from that of Marryat and Cooper, but it is always fresh and 
healthy. The destruction of Her Majesty’s ship ‘Queen Jane’ 
by the black schooner is as exciting as the doings of the 
‘Revenge,’ and the horrors of the primeval forest and the 
ruined temples are worthy of R. L. Stevenson, without being in 
the least an imitation of him. There is one ghastly scene 
which haunts the memory and makes the flesh creep—it is 
when two bold buccaneers go to disinter the body of their 
captain, recently hanged for piracy, and, after digging deep in 
the sand, find that it is alive ; the shroud moves in the dim 
light of their darkened lantern. They are terrified, and flee ; 
gather courage and return ; and at once, to their relief and to 
their horror, discover that within the shroud are nothing but 
some bones and a colony of land-crabs. It is essentially a 
boys’ book, full, as we have said, of the most stirring adventure 
and heart-thrilling incident ; but there is romance and poetry 
in it too, for it is the story of the triumph of a woman’s love 
over the bitterest revenge, over the callousness engendered of 
years of bloodshed, cruelty, and rapine ; and withal one’s sense 
of the possible is never outraged. There is, of course, a comic 
and amorous Irishman, whose squat body and long tongue 
cause amusement to Mr. Manville Fenn’s creatures and to his 
readers. The descriptions of strange climes, Mexican temples, 
and desert islands are bright and picturesque, but they never 
for a moment degenerate into padding. It is one of the shorter 
books for which a recent writer pleads, and as such it has suc- 
ceeded in being one of the most interesting which it has been 
our good fortune to read for some time past. Altogether it is a 
book to read and a book to enjoy. We wish there were more like 
it. One of the many suggestions of the Jubilee Year was that 
of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., ‘to collect a complete record of the 
stories of heroism in every-day life’; and Heroes of Everyday 
Life, by Laura M. Lane seems to have had its origin in this pro- 
posal. Far from being the elaborate list this artist desiderated 

-for the authoress frankly expresses her opinion that what he 
proposed ‘would be an impossible task ’—it is, nevertheless, a 
notable contribution towards it. Over twenty chapters tell, in 
an animated style, of dauntless men and women who, inspired 
by a sense of duty, did not hesitate to face the dangers arising 
from after-damp, dynamite, fire, water, etc. It is inspiriting to 
know that in this work a-day world such bravery rarely fails to 
manifest itself when the occasion demands it. The country 


which has heroes of every-day life like those mentioned in the 
present volume, may well be proud of the magnificent virtues 
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of its democracy. Happy alike in theme and treatment, it is to 
be hoped that this is merely the prelude to a larger work from 
the same pen. Pathetic interest attaches to School Girls 
because Annie Carey, the authoress, whose previous work— 
The Wonder of Common Things—is favourably known, did 
not live to see the publication of her volume, which was pro- 
duced in the brief intervals of a long illness. It is the story of 
an ideal school for girls, where the heroine, Margaret Warring- 
ton, and her companions, benefit greatly from the influence of 
the teacher, Mrs. Campbell ; and, though admittedly written to 
= a moral, it cannot fail to please, being ‘gentle yet not 
ull,’ 

One of the best Christmas books for young folks produced 
this season is Zhe Captain-General, by William John Gordon, 
which Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., London and New 
York, have published in tasteful form. It is ‘The Story of the 
Attempt of the Dutch to Colonise New Zealand,’ and it is told 
with great vigour, while it is supplied with ‘ properties,’ to use 
a theatrical term, archeologically correct. The central figure 
is Jerome Cornelis, who is well described in the preface as ‘an 
unscrupulous adventurer making capital out of the political 
theories of the day, and advancing through democracy to 
despotism, in a way not unknown to students of revolutions. 
Lucretia, his consort in crime, has, if possible, a worse character ; 
and her vindictive wickedness is largely the cause of the down- 
fall which comes in the end as a matter of course. The darkly- 
stained life of this pair makes an effective foil to the love story 
of young Jan Derrik and Judith Bastians, the preacher's 
daughter. Despite the fact that, as a pirate tale, it is liberally 
sprinkled with blood, yet the criminal element has not received 
undue emphasis, and has not been rendered improperly 
attractive. 

No more amusing picture-book for young children has been 
issued than /zmmy, which bears to be scenes from the life of a 
black doll, produced by J. G. Sowerby, and published by Messrs. 
George Routledge and Sons, London, Glasgow, and New York. 
The illustrations and letterpress are both extremely comical, 
and are certain to be highly appreciated by little ones. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIoN. 


Amos Kilbright, and other Stories. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

A Store of Stories. By Frances Clare. 
3s. Od. 

Beyond Cloudland, By S. M. Crawley Boevey. Alexander 
Gardner. 2I!s. 

Commodore Junk. 
(Limited). 

Jvan Ilyitch, and other Stories. By Count Tolstoi ; translated 
by N. H. Dole. Walter Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Just One More Tale. By Miss Yonge and others. 
ton and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Cabinet edition. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 12s. 

The Graysons: a Story of Illinois. 
David Douglas. 


By F. R. Stockton. T. 


Skeffington and Co. 


Cassell and Co. 


By G. Manville Fenn. 


Skeffing- 


By Edward Eggleston. 


Two Little Confederates. By T. N. Page. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. Pocket edition. Smith, Elder 
and Co. ts. 6d. 


VERSE. 


A Modern Faust, and other Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


A Reading of Earth. By George Meredith. Macmillan and 


Co. 

November Boughs. By Walt Whitman. Alexander Gardner. 
7s. 6d. 

Poems of George Crabbe. ‘Canterbury Poets’ edition. Walter 
Scott, Is. 


The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. New edition. 
Smith, Elder and Co.  §s. 

Scottish Song: its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 
By J. Stuart Blackie. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Silver Store. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Skeffington and 


Co. 5s. 
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TRAVEL. 


A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Robert 
Carter. Alexander Gardner. 6s. 

A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

A Trip Round the World. By W.S. Caine. Second edition. 
Routledge and Sons. 


BioGRAPHy. 


Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt. Published by Breitkopf 
and Hartel, Leipzig. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. xvii. (Edward— 
Erskine). Edited by Leslie Stephen. Smith, Elder and 
Co. 15s. 

Heroes of Everyday Life. By Laura M. Lane. Cassell and 
Co. (Limited). 

Life and Letters of W. Fleming Stevenson, D.D. By his Wife. 
Nelson and Son. 6s. 

Life of Lamartine. By Lady Margaret Domvile. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. 

Life of Samuel Morley. By Edwin Hodder. Fourth edition. 
Hodder and Stoughton. $s. 

Jj. S. Mill. By W. L. Courtney. ‘Great Writers’ Series. 
Walter Scott. Is. 

The Last von Reckenberg. By Louise von Francois. Alex- 
ander Gardner. 6s. 


History. 


English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. 
Jusserand ; translated by L. T. Smith. T. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. 

The Battle Abbey Roll; with some Account of the Norman 
Lineages. By the Duchess of Cleveland. John Murray. 
48s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Free Trade under Protection. By Richard Gill. W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 7s. 6d. 

Gleanings from the ‘ Graphic. Pictures by the late Randolph 
Caldecott. Routledge and Sons. 6s. 

Illustrations. Annual volume for 1888. Kent and Co. §s. 

Jimmy. Child’s Picture-book. By J. G. Sowerby. Routledge 
and Sons. Is. 

Major Lawrence, F.L.S.: a Novel. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 
Popular edftion. John Murray. 6s. 

Miscellanies. By T. Hill Green. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 21s. 

Quiet Folk. By R. M. Fergusson. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., and John Menzies and Co. 

Sir Anthony Sherley the Author of Shakespeares Plays. Wy 
Scott Surtees. Henry Gray. 2s. 

The Harveian Oration for 1888. By Dr. Latham. Deighton 
Bell and Co. 





MUSIC. 


Mr. Kirkhope’s concerts are always of some importance ; the 
works chosen for performance are never dull or second-rate, and 
an efficient and well-trained choir may be counted on. This 
year, however, the concert had a special interest from the fact 
that the earliest choral work of Hamish MacCunn was per- 
formed for the first time. Hitherto our acquaintance with him 
has rested on the ‘ Land of the Mountain and the Flood’ Over- 
ture, the freshness and vigour of which surprised and delighted 
an audience in the Music Hall last season. ‘Bonny Kilmeny’ 
imm.cciately precedes that work in order of ofus number ; and 
though it was given without the full orchestral accompaniment 
(which is likely to be one of the finest features of the work), it 
must be acknowledged a composition full of subtle beauties and 
poetic refinement of thought. The opening melody, given to 
the sopranos and altos in unison, describes how ‘ Bonny Kil- 
meny sets forth’; and its tranquil purity, as well as its fragrant 
breath of the Lowlands, at once connect it with the character 
of the spiritual Border maiden. In the course of the work it 
reappears in varied forms, and has a specially happy effect 
where with drowsy retardations, and ‘sliding in semitones 
down,’ it represents Kilmeny falling asleep. The Cantata 
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is rich in such vividly descriptive effects. Perhaps the best 
work, on the whole, is to be found in the choruses. The un- 
accompanied ‘ Oh, sleep, gentle maiden’ (which does not occur 
in Hogg’s poem, but may be taken as one of the ‘hymns of at 
far countrye’) is a perfectly simple piece of four-part writing ; 
yet it has a quite original charm and character. The chorus at 
the end of the first part, and that at the beginning of the 
second, are among the most important in the whole work, both 
being remarkable for the balance of the voices and the rhythmic 
‘go’ of their accompaniments. Of the solos, ‘Her Brow was 
like the Lily Flower,’ for the tenor, and ‘ Long have I searched, 
for the baritone, are, perhaps, the best. We are not inclined 
to think that ‘Bonny Kilmeny’ is an example of Mr. Mac- 
Cunn’s strongest and most characteristic work. It perhaps 
depends too much on the beauty of its individual numbers ; 
but every one of these testifies to his artistic fancy, to his 
pictorial power, and to his command of fluent melody. The 
Cantata may very likely, however, become more popular than 
the later works in which he has aimed ata higher wsthetic ideal 
and shown a more robust firmness of grasp ; and, indeed, it 
is just the work to become a favourite of choral societies once 
it is found out. 

Mr. Paterson had the full sympathy of the audience in the 
trying position in which he found himself last Monday as 
apologist for the non-appearance of Mr. Manns and his 
orchestra till an hour after the advertised time. Obviously no 
one was to blame; it is not one of the functions of the entre- 
preneur to provide seven-leagued boots for his performers ; and 
the audience, recognising this, banished impatience by looking 
at the humorous side of the situation. Visions arose of sixty 
weary musicians making Ratho melancholy with their own dis- 
consolate moaning and the murmuring of muffled drums ; or, 
headed by the indefatigable Mr. Manns, continuing their moon- 
light march, to the encouraging strains of Die Meistersanyer. 
The interval at the Music Hall, however, was filled up through 
the kindness of Madame Nordica, who sang three songs ; and 
these, especially when the nature of her subsequent work is con- 
sidered, were a proof of her versatility. Her pianissimo singing 
is remarkably clear and delicate, and more enjoyable than the 
louder passages which, when they occur in the upper register, 
Suggest an unpleasant strain on the voice. Of the orchestral 
pieces, Raff’s Lenore Symphony (No.5) was the most interesting, 
and received the most adequate interpretation. Symphonic form 
had, for Raff, an attraction that came late, but steadily in- 
creased ; and the present example is one of the finest of his 
achievements in this direction. There is a constant flow of 
natural, but (unless in the case of the March) never common- 
place melody, and each movement is rife with masterly effects 
of harmony, rhythm, and orchestration. Mr. Paterson would 
confer a great benefit on the musical public here if he could 
arrange for the production of the symphony of Brahms which 
is to be given by Mr. Manns in Glasgow. Raff and Brahms are, 
as pointed out in the Concert Book, at the head of the modern 
romantic and imaginative schools respectively ; and an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the two styles symphonically expressed 
would be of the greatest value. Of the other works performed, 
Mr. Wingham’s Serenade is cleverly written, and contains 
much that is graceful and a little that is common. From the 
limited examples we have of his work (a concert Overture was 
played a few years ayo) we should say that he is perhaps 
over-partial to the use of muted strings. The Meister- 
sanger selection was not played in the band’s best style, 
but the brilliant orchestral combinations of the score are 
always interesting. M. Albert Fransella is a_ flautist of 
a very high order, and for his performance there can be 
nothing but commendation. Having heard, however, of the 
national taste for hotch-potch, he produced a medley described 
as a Souvenir de Chopin, which turned out to be ten times more 
terrible than we thought possible when, a few weeks ago, we 
drew attention to its appearance on the sketch-programme. A 
large part of the piece was occupied with a cheerful chirping of 
part of the well-known Funeral March, which was finally stifled, 
gradually and with difficulty, under the increasing weight of 
trills and all kinds of preposterous ornamentations. The hall 
was filled in every part, and many persons were unable to find 
seats. 

There is no falling-off in the attendance of the Glasgow 
Monday Popular Concerts. At the last of these, Mdme. Georgina 
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Burns and Mr. Aynsley Cook, of the Carl Rosa Company, 
were among the performers, and the musical part of the pro- 
gramme was carried out to the satisfaction of the audience. 
Following close on ‘ Bonny Kilmeny’ came the first perform- 
ance of Mr. MacCunn’s two latest works, the orchestral ballad, 
‘The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,’ and the Cantata composed for the 
Glasgow Choral Union, ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ As these 
are noticed in the article on Mr. MacCunn, the first part of 
which appears in the present number, they need not be further 
discussed here. The first was under the personal conductorship 
of the composer, who was most warmly welcomed by an audi- 
ence including many who had made a pilgrimage from Edin- 
burgh and other parts of Scotland. The band spared no pains 
to do their work well, and succeeded in giving full effect 
to the romantic suggestiveness and picturesque orchestra- 
tion of the ballad, with the result that its reception was 
most enthusiastic. The rest of the first part of the programme 
was of a rather miscellaneous kind, and there was a natural 
eagerness on the part of the audience to get on to the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ which constituted the second part. Mr. 
Bradley, conductor of the Choral Union, undertook the direct 
tion of the new Cantata, and he must be complimented on the 
very satisfactory rendering of the choral work. Great atten- 
tion had evidently been paid to the effects of light and shade as 
well as to precision of attack and sympathetic phrasing, while 
the quality and balance of tone were capital. The soloists were 
Madame Nordica (soprano), Miss Grace Damian (contralto). 
Mr. Ivor M‘Kay (tenor), and Mr. Andrew Black (bass). The 
most trying music fell to Madame Nordica, but one and all 
took every care to make the performance the success that is 
certainly was. At the end of the concert Mr. MacCunn re- 
ceived, from every part of the house, an ovation such as had 
probably never before been witnessed in the St. Andrew's Hall. 


THEATRES. 


* Little Jacob applauded till his hands were sore ; Kit cried 
*an-kor” at the end of everything, the three-act piece included; 
and Barbara’s mother beat her umbrella on the floor, in her 
ecstacies, until it was nearly worn down to the gingham. Such 
is the climax of the description of the memorable visit of the 
Nubbles family party to Astley’s ; and such was the spirit of 
generous, if somewhat indiscriminate, enthusiasm with which 
a crammed audience greeted the first performance of ‘ Dick 
Whittington’ at the Edinburgh Theatre-Royal, last Saturday 
night. In these days of all sorts of modern innovations, in 
the theatrical world as well as everywhere else, it is pleasant 
to find that the managers of the old Royal still keep up the 
traditions of the place at Christmastide ; and it is more than 
satisfactory to see that, so far as regards scenery, spectacle, 
stage effect, graceful dancing, and sweet singing, these tradi- 
tions are being not unworthily fulfilled. It is neither our pur- 
pose nor our province to give in detail any criticism of the 
pantomime. That has already been done elsewhere, with more 
or less insight and acumen. Suffice it to say that, in our 
opinion, the piece has within it all, or nearly all, the elements 
of success. The ‘principals, as in theatrical jargon the chief 
actors and actresses are called, promise to make the piece go 
with verve and spirit. The average of singing is high, the 
dancing of most of the ladies is neat and vivacious ; 
but it is to the scenery and the graceful ‘statue bal- 
let’ that the greatest’ praise should be given, the 
children’s gavotte in the latter being charming. Every boy 
and girl in Edinburgh should see to what perfection these 
children can be brought by careful and kindly training and 
instruction. For a first night’s performance, last Saturday's 
was particularly smooth, though, as usual on such occasions, 
the hour at which one was allowed to return home was some- 
what late for a Saturday. ‘Cuts’ have, however, been made, and 
the performance is now of an ordinary length. We suppose it 
is inevitable that, in addition to all that we have catalogued —all 
the magniticent effects and processions and ballets—there should 
be some dialogue for the performers to speak ; and, so long as 
aidiences are pleased and willing to listen to a succession of ear- 
torturing plays upon words, more or less exaggerated local 
allusions, catchwords, and flimsy patriotic sentimentalities, the 
managers are perfectly right to provide that sort of fare for their 
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consumption. They would be exceedingly foolish if they acted 
differently. We should have thought, indeed, that, funny as 
Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Clarey,and Mr. Purdon are, they might have 
been much funnier, if they had had something funny to say; that 
bright, graceful, and lively as are Miss Agnes Oliver and Miss 
Alice Burville, they would have been none the less bright, graceful, 
and lively, if their lines had contained a little more point. But 
these, after all, are probably only carping criticisms. Mr. Joe 
Halliwell has such a marvellous fertility in inventing unexpected 
comicalities that it would probably be a waste of powder and 
shot to give him also something good to say; and if the dia- 
logue is a little thin, the story, at least, is intelligibly followed, 
and many of the verses in the numerous songs sprinkled all 
through the book are written with neatness and point. We 
commend this pantomime as a worthy successor to its many 
illustrious predecessors, as being picturesque, graceful, and 
funny, without a trace of vulgarity ; and we wish it every suc- 
cess during the holiday season, and for a long time thereafter. 

The Glasgow Theatre-Royal was first in the field with panto- 
mime in Scotland this year, and ‘ The Forty Thieves’ are still 
busily engaged lightening the pockets of the good people of 
the western metropolis. Other two theatres in St. Mungo’s 
city—The Grand and the Royal Princess’s—have now followed 
suit with ‘The Babes in the Wood’ and ‘ Mother Hubbard’ 
respectively. The Grand has always had a reputation for re- 
presentations of this description, and the latest of these will do 
nothing to lessen it. During the past nine years Mr. H. Cecil 
Beryl has been presenting successful pantomimes in the city, 
and he has been once more fortunate enough to hit the public 
taste. The libretto is written by Mr. Fred Locke, and local 
colour is skilfully imparted to it by the lessee of the theatre, 
who is an old hand at this operation. On the whole, a capital 
company has been brought together, and the heavy share of 
the work falls upon the male portion of it. Mr. William Mack- 
intosh, who is a great favourite with Glasgow audiences, is 
vastly amusing as Ann M‘Cracken, a Scottish nurse. Friar 
Tuck, as represented by Mr. J. T. Macmillan, is also an ex- 
ceedingly funny character. Messrs. G. Seymour, T. Melrose, 
and T. Rice all acquit themselves in a creditable manner. The 
leading boy-part is taken by Miss Kitty Brooke, whose Rodin 
Hood is a sprightly performance. Owing to indisposition 
Miss Rose Lee was unable to appear as J/aid Marian 
on the opening night. Miss Alice Westfield proved on the 
occasion that she had made a careful under-study. The 
other ladies who distinguish themselves are Misses Kate 
Toole, Nellie Wilson, and Lily Wilford. Last, but not 
least, are the Sisters Grattan, two dainty mites, who, 
as the Saées, are all that could be desired. The 
music, which has been prepared by Mr. Beryl and M. 
Jules Guitton, is catching in quality ; and a new song entitled 
‘British Boys, by Mrs. Beryl, is enthusiastically received. 
Particularly rich in ballet, the pantomime has fine effects of a 
spectacular nature, which are greatly helped by the beautiful 
scenery of Messrs. Mappleston, Raphael, Stuart, and Brew. 
The piece is already in splendid working order, and is delight- 
ing large assemblages. It was in the Royal Princess’s that Mr. 
Beryl scored his former successes, and it appears that Mr. 
Richard Waldon, his successor, is to be equally lucky. ‘ Mother 
Hubbard ; or, The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe, is in every 
respect equal to the best of the Christmas performances which 
have preceded it. The author of the book of words is again 
Fred Locke, who has performed his part of the work with con- 
siderable skill. Misses Peggie Pryde and Liddie Symons were 
admirable as hero and heroine; and Misses Ada and Amy 
Graham, Maude Gwynne, and Vinnie Cassell were charming 
in minor parts. The title-role was taken by Robert Court- 
neidge, whose interpretation of the character was extremely 
droll. Messrs. Robert Emile, Walter Passmore, Fred Wright, 
jiun.. E. R. Barwick, and Clavering Power also acted well. 
The music, under the skilled leadership of Mr. De Banzie, 
was splendid, and the ballet combinations, with Miss Hettie 
Keeble as the principal dancer, graceful ; while the scenery by 
John Morris was artistic. One feature which evoked great 
enthusiasm was the views of the recent International Exhibition, 
which were singularly effective. 

In Her Majesty’s Theatres in Dundee and Aberdeen, the 
plays on the boards are’‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,’ and ‘ The 
Real Little Lord Fauntleroy’ respectively. 
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The latest addition to the London play-houses is the Lyric 
Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, which is constructed, as far as 
possible, of fire-proof materials. It is well-nigh isolated, and 
has twelve doors leading into the streets surrounding it. 


PICTURES. 


Dr. J. F. White, the well-known art patron, who is leaving 
Aberdeen for Dundee, has sold a portion of his collection of 
drawings and engravings ; but none of the examples brought to 
the hammer have realised high prices. 

One hundred pictures in oil and water-colour, by John Mac- 
Whirter, A.R.A., W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A., and Pollok S. Nisbet, 
have been sold by auction in Mr. Dowell’s rooms, Edinburgh. 
The top figure of Nisbet was £28, 7s., of MacWhirter, £25, 4s. 
and of Lockhart, £16, 16s. 

The first exhibition of pastels in the Grosvenor Gallery, Lon- 
don, closes on the 2d prox. 


ARCH EFOLOGY. 


The Royal Historical Society met in London on Thursday 
night, when the Rev. E. Dyer Green read a paper on ‘ The Site 
of the Battle of Brunanburh.’ 


SCIENCE. 


The Geological Society of Glasgow had several interesting 
papers at its last meeting, when Mr. Joseph Somerville, Vice- 
President, occupied the chair. On behalf of Mr. Robert Craig, 
Beith, the Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. B. Murdoch read ‘ Notes 
on the Fossiliferous Strata exposed in the Gurdie cutting of the 
Kilbirnie branch of the Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway.’ 
The successive beds found in this horizon were shown to be 
the same as those formerly known in Kerrsland Glen, though 
it was mentioned, as a remarkable fact, that the limestones 
and shales present over the greater part of the district are here 
wanting. Mr. J. S. M‘Lennan read a paper * On the Geology 
of the Lugton Valley,’ in which he traced the occurrence of 
the rocks from their lowest to their highest members, directing 
attention to the configuration of the whole district, and to the 
remaining traces of human occupation. ‘It is,’ he said, ‘an 
interesting fact that from very early times these elevated 
masses of intrusive igneous rock have been selected as sites 
for strongholds, and that, in Scotland at least, most of our 
great historic castles have been so situated. Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Dumbarton, and Dunbar all occupy the summits of 
commanding heights, composed of volcanic rock, around which 
the din of battle and the strife of human passions have often 
raged.’ Discussion followed, and Messrs. John Young, F.G.S.; 
James Thomson, F.G.S.; Dugald Bell, Miller, and the Chair- 
man took part in it. 


It is pointed out by a correspondent that at a bay beyond 
Aberlady every rock is veritably composed of organic remains. 
One finds there a shore which is one long history of the Lower 
Carboniferous period. It is no exaggeration to say that every 
stone bears its own record, and an hour can be profitably 
devoted to every square yard. Anything more interesting than 
this illustrated page from the book of stone cannot well be 
imagined. 

The Edinburgh Royal Society met this week, with Professor 
Sir William Thomson in the chair. Dr. G. Sims Woodhead 
communicated a paper by Dr. Neil Macleod and Mr. W. J. 
Miles on the causation of Asiatic cholera. The conclusion 
arrived at was that there is strong evidence for regarding the 
comma bactl/us of Koch as the cause of Asiatic cholera. Pro 
fessor Grainger Stewart, Dr. Bramwell, and Dr. Sanderson 
made remarks on the paper. On some fossil plants found ina 
limestone quarry near Prestatyn, Flintshire, Mr. R. Kidston 
submitted a communication. Professor ‘lait explained a large 
rotary polarisation spectroscope, in which quartz was the agent 
for analysing the light. 


Amongst the Scottish provincial scientific societies, the Perth- 
shire Society of Natural Science takes a prominent position, 
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largely because of the excellent guidance of the President, Dr, 
Buchanan White, who is an accomplished and enthusiastic 
naturalist. One of the papers read at the last meeting was on 
‘ New and rare Birds and Nests lately added to the Museum of 
the Society,’ the author being Colonel Drummond Hay. One of 
the members dealt with the botany of the Woody Island, which 
is now known to contain 331 species, eleven of which were dis- 
covered for the first time this year. It is said many members 
of the Woody Island flora will not maintain their footing, and 
it will therefore be instructive to take a fresh census in the 
course of a few years. 

The question of the prevention of smoke from the chimneys 
of boiler furnaces has just been brought before the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland, meeting ,in Glas- 
gow, in an elaborate paper by Mr. George C. Thomson, F.C.S. 
For some time this gentleman has been engaged as an expert 
in assisting the Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow in dealing with 
smoke-nuisance cases, and has thus acquired a large amount of 
valuable experience. The ‘strong point’ in his paper is an 
account which he gave of a method, worked out in practice by 
Mr. Ludwig Mond, for converting all his solid fuel into gas, 
which he burns underneath the boilers, after extracting the 
ammonia and tar from it, both of which are very valuable pro- 
ducts. 


The Hon. Ralph Abercromby, in a newly-published work, 
dwells on the fact that the sound of the Falls of Niagara is a 
musical note, and not a roar. It is claimed by Mr. Eugene 
Thayer that he was the first to make this discovery, as he pointed 
out eight years ago that ‘the tone of Niagara is note for note 
the dominant chord of our natural scale in music. Here has 
Nature given us a dominant to last as long as man shall last.’ 


On the subject of winter butterflies, Mr. J. K. Brown, Inner- 
leithen, writes that it is quite common to see them, both white 
and brown, in this district at the present season. It is pointed 
out by several correspondents that many species of butterflies, 
notably those belonging to the Vanes-std@, hybernate, and that 
warm days in late autumn and early spring occasionally stimu- 
late them into activity. 

Christmas Lectures, six in number, on ‘Clouds and Cloud- 
land, treated in a manner adapted to a juvenile auditory, will 
be delivered by Professor Dewar in the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, London, on the 27th and 29th curt., and on the 
ist, 3d, 5th, and 8th prox. 

It is authoritatively intimated that the Scottish Mussel Com- 
mission Report will not be printed till early next Parliamentary 
session. 

The Royal Physical Society has met, with Professor Sir 
William Turner in the chair. The Chairman submitted a paper 
on the occurrence of ‘ Sowerby’s Whale’ in the Firth of Forth, 
entering into minute details regarding} its colour, anatomy, and 
other characteristics. Mr. W. Ivison Macadam described some 
new resins from coals. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson explained his 
theory of the parasitic instincts of the cuckoo, in which he 
differed from that suggested by Jenner, and supported by 
Darwin and others. The Chairman exhibited the head of a 
young dolphin with a moustache. Mr. Gunn, on behalf of M1 
Stump, exhibited a series of photographs of a travelled boulder 
from Manchester, remarking that it appeared to have been 
transported by the agency of ice from the English Lakes dis 
trict. He also showed a number of photographs taken by Mr. 
Sewell during Captain Wiggins’ last expedition to the Kara 
dea. 

The Clydesdaie Naturalists’ Society met in Glasgow this 
week, with Mr. J. Henderson, the President, in the chair. Mr. 
Robert Mason exhibited and explained specimens from Garvel 
Park. Mr. George E. Paterson tabled and made remarks upon 
specimens of green woodpecker (Picus virtdts), great wood 
pecker (Picus martius), great spotted woodpecker (Picus major, 
and three-toed woodpecker (Picus tridactylus). Mr. H. Reid 
showed sets of unusually and curiously-marked eggs, some of 
which were from the Clyde District, including pink eggs of the 
sedge warbler (Sa/icaria phragmitis), pale blue spotless eggs ot 
the spotted fly-catcher (Wusctcapa grisola), white eggs of the 
vrouse (Lagopus Scoticus), etc. ; also a nest of the solitary wasp 
(Vespa companania), ‘Apiarian Notes in Argyllshire in 1888 
were read by Mr. Robert J. Bennett. 
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T H EAT RE ».@ FA 
EACH EVENING at 7.15 until further notice the 
‘ROYAL’ 

GRAND PANTOMIME 
‘DICK WHITTINGTON, 





MORNING PERFORMANCE every Saturday at 2 o’clock. 
Children at Second Price Rates to all Parts (Gallery excepted). 


BOX PLAN, WOOD & CO., 49 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


JOHN HENRY COOKE’S 
NEW ROYAL CIRCUS, 
EAST FOUNTAINBRIDGE, LOTHIAN ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
THE ONLY CIRCUS IN EDINBURGH. 


Wit an Amalgamation of Talent superior to any that has 
hitherto appeared in this good old City,—-Ripers, ACkoBaTs, GYMNAST 
Wixe-WaALKERS, JUGGLERS, CLowns, Horses, Ponies, PiGkons, &e. & 

Doors open Every Evening at 7, commencing 7.30. 

DAY PERFORMANCES will take place every day until further notice, the first 
taking place Saturday first, December 22d, when CINDERELLA OR THI 
LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER will be produced in all its superb magnificence 

Doors open at 2, commencing at 2. 30. 

Reserved Seat Plan at Woop & Co.'s, George Street 

Note.—On CHRISTMAS DAY there will be TWO PERFORMANCES, at 2 
and 7, and on NEW YEAR'S DAY FOUR PERFORMANCES, at 10.39, 1.30 
4, and 7, and on Wednesday, January ad, THREE PERFORMANCES, at 11 


and 7 o'clock. 


And after then Two Performances daily until further notice 


{XHIBITION OF DECORATIVE HANDIWORK 
AND 
LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD FURNITURE, 
OLD BRASS WORK, CARVINGS, 
TAPESTRIES, EMBROIDERIES, Xe. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY GALLERIES, 
MOUND, EDINBURGH. 


OPEN DAIL\ ( FROM 10 a.m. TO 5 p.m., ADMISSION—1s 
“ """ CFROM 7 p.m. TO 10 p.m, ADMISSION—6d 


the CASKETS containing ADDRESSES presented to the MOST 
NOBLE the MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G., in the 
CORN EXCHANGE, EDINBURGH, on 29th November 
1888, have been lent to this Exhibition by His Lordship. 


VE MORY. 


TRAINING. —‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory ; incalcu ai 

to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor N.Y. Christian Advocat 
I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Ma 
mald, M.A. ‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.’—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. * Cur 

f mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary. —J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘7 


examination,’—T. Tate, M.A. 


LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 


tlable ; 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
Mer TIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, : 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Am: 


ition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR FOSEENES, —s BLANCMANCE. 





~T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L. L.A, SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST, ANDREWS. 


| 


} 


| 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, in 3 Vols., Demy 8vo, 545. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 
Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire. 

Part I.—-The National Government. Part II.—The State Govern- 
ments. Part I1I.—The Party System. Part 1V.—Public Opinion. 
Part V.—Illustrations and Reflections. Part VI.—Social Insti- 
tutions, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
THE RECLUSE: a Poem. By WitiiaAm WorpswortH. 


ap. 8vo. as. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copyright Edition. With an Introductory 


Essay by JoHN Mortey, and Portrz “9 Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Chis Edition tains, in additior » the Autho yr s Note which are still ¢ 
ght, therto unpublished Poem if ibout 700 li 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN. 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS, along with Some 


Further Chi nae anh the Experiences of the Little Pilgrim. By the Author 
A Little Pi in the Unseen.’ Crown 8vo, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY H, RAILTON AND HUGH THOMSON 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By 


3 i erous I] yns by HERBER1 Al 
T 
id HuGuH THomso eeais aon oe as 
he Guardian says :—‘ It is full of interesting re ections of famous places an 
pe pie. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—‘ To ar a dy v ho cares for the jolly old times, 
who wishes to gain an insight into them, tl yeautiful volume will be a most wel 
ent at Christmas or any other time of t the y¢ 


WITH UPWARDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOL- 
| AND 44a xER ge) By J. P. ia \HAFFY 1 J. E. Rocers. Dh 
trated by | ROGERS xtra Crown &v 10S. Od. 

4 NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESAN'.’ 

THE Bag things 5d EVE. By J. H. SHorrHovusE, Author 


lina aster Mark,’ * Sir Percival,’ etc. Crow 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S BOOKS FOR CHILDKEN. 


With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE In Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
The Spe tator says:—‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistre f the art of writing 
A CHRISTMAS POSY:. 
NEW VOLUMI Ju t Publish 
Four Winds Farm. Two Little Waifs Ctelninen tee ha 
Vith Hlustrations by WaLTER Crane In Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
Little aston nen A Christmas Child. Tell Me a Story. 
The Tapestry Room. ‘Oe. Rosy. | ‘ Carrots.’ 


Herr Baby. The Cuckoo Clock. Grandmother Dear. 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
NEW VOLUMI 


THE POPULATION OF AN OLD PEAR. TREE ; 


‘ BruyssEL. Edite 
the ‘Au Th ‘ide otRe yfi With umer as Iluste ati ot BECKER. 
New 7 tl Globe 8vo, 2s. ¢ 
1CM/ { : NEW LIS7 ’ \ uitahle for Prise 

Presentation w ready, Post Free on cipt of two Stamps. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR, WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 
Che English Silustrated _Bagazine, 188s. 
rly soo Illustrations. 


Cloth extra, pri « 





I ime ays: I ich il in I g 
| Guardian say il magazine for all tables an S. 
The Saturda aS pretty a k for prese 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No. 351, for January, Price 1s., Containing 
1. MAROONED; by W. CLark Rt Chapters VIT.— 1X 
\ PRACTICAL PHII AN THROPIST. AND HIS WORK; by Dr. Knu 
DR. JOHNSON’S FAVOURITES. 
4. THE INDIAN IN CANADA; by W. Macpona OXLEY 
A STORY OF CHIOS; by Mrs LYN He 
rTHE BLOODY DOCTOR; by Ax w La? 
THE PRACTICE OF LETTERS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S RELIGION AND POLITICS; by Got pwIN SMITH. 


Magazine 


Profusely Liustrai Price 6a., 63 


The English Fllustrated 
FOR JANUARY CONTAINS: 

1. The Virgin and Child, after Lorenz: pt Creoi. /rontispiece 

1. The House of the Wolf. by Staxcey J. WeymMan, 

1. Glimpses of Old English Sees. VI. Berkeley Castle. By 

EvizAsetru BAtcH 

IV. The Old Sergeant. bas phe HIBALD FORRES. 

V. Gwalior. By H - NGFIEIL With Ul lustre n 

1. London Models. By Oscar Witpe. With Ill tions. 

VII. Sant’ Dario. By F. Marion CRAWFoRD 

111. Et Ceatera. By H. D. ‘naan 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.'S /ilustrated Catalogue of Books, suitable for 
Prizes and Presentation, is now ready 





LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, a Dictionary or 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. L£utirely New Edition, with numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 
Vol. IL., Price 1os. cloth; 15s. half-morocco, NOW READY. 


Opinions of the Press on Vol. I. 


Times—‘ For many, probably most, people, this work contains 
all they are ever likely to require.’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH—‘ The advent of a new edition, accurate, 
liberal, and cheap, will be welcomed with a very general approval.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW —‘ Everything seems to be there which 
should be between ‘‘ A” and ‘‘ Beaufort.’”’ 

KNOWLEDGE—‘ So far the work has been well and thoroughly 
done; and never did an undertaking more nobly redeem the pro- 
mise of its preface than this first volume of the new edition. The 
typography is perfect.’ 

BOOK OF DAYS: A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, by 
ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. J///ustrated with Engravings. 

2 Vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 30s. 

CYCLOP-EDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: A His. 

tory, Critical and Biographical, of British Authors, with Speci- 

mens of their Writings. Edited by Ronert CHAMBERs, LL.D 

Fourth Edition. J//ustrated with Portraits. 

2 Vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 20s. ; half-calf, 27s. 

GREAT THINKERS AND WORKERS. Carlyle, Nasmyth, 

Dickens, Tennyson, Thackeray, Bessemer, Ruskin, Kingsley, 

Browning, Millais, &c. ///ustrated. Cloth, ... eee 

GOOD AND GREAT WOMEN. = Queen Victoria, Florence 

Nightingale, Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. 

Craik, Dorothy Pattison, Jean Ingelow, Ac. ...........+0.++.28. 6d. 

HISTORICAL CELEBRITIES. Oliver Cromwell, Washing- 

ton, Napoleon Bonaparte, Duke of Wellington. ///ustrated. 2s. 6d. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES. Wordsworth, sialon Moore, 


Jeffrey. ilustrated 2s. 6d. 
MARITIME DISCOVERY AND ADV ENTURE. Lllus- 
trated...... — , Seer ee eer eey = * 
SHIPW RECKS AND TALES OF THE SEA. Illus- 
trated...... ; ; ~~ saab a ew : es ie areata 2s. 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. = JVustrated......2s. 


TALES FROM CHAMBERS’S Jou RNAL. In four 

volumes, cloth,...... — each 2s. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, 

47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON: anp EDINBURGH. 


| ae ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


TH AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF Dramatic WriTIn 
IN SCOTLAND 


By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 








Mr. Dibdin’s book is certainly by far the best history in existence of any pr 
re Pall MailG 

Mr. T iba! 's r \ t . f 
ture Gla Hera 

One st g ‘ ‘ t 
aredi for many y¢ aily Te ap 

An fy 1 industry, and w able 

k —London Morn ne r Po 

Th tor f irgh th a sca y hav ¢ t t 
five | red pages of this h me volun The 1 

The yok has ge une value The Athenaum 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SouTH St. DAVID STREET, 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE POR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by p 
» Maker— 
DAVID went IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orpostTe COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


])* CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES 


( H A M P A G N Ie 
J. LEMOINE, 

VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—54s. per Dozen Bottles. 

VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As SUPPLIED TO 

H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 

H RH. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anv ro 

H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY 


66s. per Dozen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra 


7 PLANTERS’ CEYLON TEA STORES CO. 
434 UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 


Pure Ceylon Teas only as Imported by us. 


LETTER ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
AND 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 





CARRIAGE PAID ON PARCELS OF £5 AND OVER. 
PRICES—2/2, 2/6, and 3/ per lb. 


S L O A N & S O N, 
~J COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


WacGcGons, Lorries, AND VANS For Hike. 


FRED FLETT 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 
(Tzo0 Doors West from Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 








(, ENTLEMEN'S SHIRT S. 


DREsS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIKTS 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Al co —— of Patterns to choose ft mn 


rhe Fl i thly Shrunk. 
FLANNEL SLEEP ING SU ITS” AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 


recommended by medical men, and now much worn 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
§7 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 





ee SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 

CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA 
rORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 1 MAITLAND STREEI 
EDINBURGH le Manufactures 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at pe: . \rLAND STREET. 
1 PrRovipE Ac MM ATION for t yr business, a r the Convi 
of West ENp Resipents, Mr. Smi 
STRI -T, where ever ttenti ‘ 


premises, 12 MAITI NID 


i sire ( ta 





S icased these | 


advice free as at He: id Off 


Mk — J H is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks a 
y { which can be seen at his Head Office, ¢ FREDERICK 
STRE I 1. KGH) 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR writes: 
Scottish Club, London, sth May 188 
Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to Rheumat 
pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference 
CHaries Lennox Ki 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


Tue Rev. Wa. Reep, Vicar of Wandsworth, writ 


Wandsworth Vicarage, London, 6th October 1 

The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed Magnetic Belt most useful during the 
last vere winter, a he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and retur ttol 
a m as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt wi 

For full information regarding the application of a etism as a means of restor 
i Ne and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials fro all part of the « yuntry, Price 

t, &c , see Mr. Smith's 48-page Hlustrated P adiaiara eg » be had gratis on applica 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET 


E.pInBUKGH, will be promptly attended t 


CONSULTATIONS Personatty on sv Letrer, FRE/ Phe Appliance 


ire forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom 


R. SMIT H, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 


Sole Agent for Scotland: EDINBURGH. i 

J AME S LYLE, 2 NICOLSON STREET, E DINBURGH. Orrick Hours—ro a.oM. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. : 
Prin ted for the Proprietors by oT. & A. CONSTABLE, Slane to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Douctas, 4 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. 


They are 


either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 


1880. 


ee the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be tlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRDOCH, ROBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 

ts and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WILLIAM JOLLY, 
I.M.I., etc. etc. Jilustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. 

Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J//ustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, Davip Scott, REv. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 
Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LocKHAkT, R.S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. //lustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Jilustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Fortraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JerFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, HoGc, DE Quincey, 
etc. etc. 


Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 


Sketches, with Portraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
MASssON, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. ete. 


Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 


Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 
Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


Illustrated with 


other famous 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 
Miss JANE E. HARRISON. Jilustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquities disclosed by recent 


exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Jllustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 


Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 


A Series of Papers upon Living English 
Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With Portraits, including WaLT WHITMAN, 
HENRY JAMES, GEORGE W. CABLE, W. D. HowELLs, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 


A First Night at the Lyceum. By Wittiam 


ARCHER. J/(lustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MURDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 


Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. ToustTol, 
DOSTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT. 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 


Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches. 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. 
trated with Original Sketches. 


lllus- 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WAGNERIAN,’ ROBERT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gidd of 


Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. Betysé BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN Brown, EpWARD CARPENTER, EMIL CLauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CORKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Every Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LELAND, T. CARLAW MARTIN (Author of Zisz¢), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs, MARY REED, 
CARL REINECKE, ERNEST Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY ROBERTS, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacodi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A. M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON WHITE (Editor of Bal/ades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists: —W. S. BLAcK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GeorGEe Henry, JouHN Lavery, Robert Lirrce, A. D. MACCORMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BuRN Murpocn, JAMES PATerson, A. ROCHE, FRANK SHORT, A. MONRO SMITH, GARDEN G,. SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, Heywoop SuMNER, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 
French, and Dutch painters. 
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Concentrated Coco 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-—-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choloe preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it forms 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 


oe TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 











BOSPUR—BEEF FORCE. ee SPECIALTIES. 
SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 


BOsPUR—THE GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. | PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
OATCAKES. 


OSPUR—THE Most NourRISHING HoT DRINK | In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


| 
IN THE WORLD. | 
OSPUR—SERVED HoT AT ALL THE BEST | GUINEA CHRISTMAS BOX 
LUNCHEON ROoOoMS Contains an Excellent Assortment of 
S. 
| 








HORTBREAD, CAKES, Erc 
BOSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT| > _— _— AKES, E 
Is., 2s., and 5s. 6d. each. 
paca Dee ROBERT A. PATON, Baker, PASTRYCOOK, 
| & CONFECTIONER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
33 GEORGE STREET, anv 33 ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Vy ee are a cO., EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1812. 





"TABLE_CUTLERY. | R GRIEVE & CO. 


SPOONS AND FORKS. | ¥ 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE AND VARIED 
AMES GRAY & SON offer every advantage which can possibly | STOCK OF CARPETS AND CURTAIN 


be obtained to Purchasers of TABLE CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATED 
StLveR Spoons and Forks. The quality of their Stock cannot be | STUFFS 
’ 


—— the Best Patterns only are kept in Stock, and the goods are | 
sold at the smallest possible profit. THEY ARE ALSO SHOWING 











“ . ae oo. beste , /NOVELTIES IN BAMBOO, WICKER-WORK, 
ESSERT KNIVES, Ivory Handles, from 12s. 6d. to 3§s. per dozen. a 

DESSERT SPOONS and Forks, a 17s. $a. to 35s - os AND OTHER NICKNACKS. 

TABLE KniveEs, I Handles, », 18s. 6d. t Ss. — : 

Tome SPOONS ah Team, a ee a. 6d. to 48s, mt DOWN QUILTS, TEA-COSIES, PLUSH TABLE- 


COVERS, Etc. 
Suitable for Presents at this Season. 


Discount for Ready- Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, IRONMONGERS, _ 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 83—GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH--83. 


Christmas Presents. Rew Year Gifts. 

















WILLIAM R. CLAPPERTON & CO. 
59 AND 60 PRINCES STREET 


Are now prepared with all the LATEST NOVELTIES for the approaching SEASON, and 
they respectfully request a Visit from their Patrons and the Public generally. 


CHOICE IMMENSE. 
PRICES MOST REASONABLE. 


THE ARTICLES ARE THE LATEST AND MOST ARTISTIC 
PRODUCTIONS. 
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